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CHAPTER I. 

**NO SIB." 



*<]^0, sir/' 
ll "Arc 



^ Are you in earnest ? Pray reflect, Mademoi- 
selle. I beg of you to remember that it is my life and 
my happiness that you hold in your hands." 

" I have reflected/' answered the young girl, throw- 
ing back her head haughtily. " What right have you 
to think that I have not reflected ? " 

Jacques Debrancy did not venture to reply, but 
simply fixed his eyes imploringly on Sylvie. The 
girFs eyelids quivered and her long lashes dropped 
upon her cheek. If Jacques had dared he would have 

dbylioogle 
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22 *'NO sir!'* 

told her that having encouraged him as she had, she 
now had no right to refuse him her hand. But 
Jacques was timid, and only the brave deserve the 
fair. 

Sylvie, however, was more disturbed by the silent 
reproach than she would have been by torrents of 
eloquence. 

" Is it so serious, then ? " she asked, without looking 
at her companion, while a faint smile showed the 
pretty dimples in her cheeks. 

"Serious? Certainly it is serious. Do you not 
know, Mademoiselle, that to a man there is nothing 
so difficult as to ask a young girl to marry him." 

" How about a widow ? " said Sylvie, heedlessly. 

Aunt Ramey, who was seated at some little distance, 
gave an admonitory cough. But her warning was 
unheeded, or rather it spurred the young girl on to 
further sallies. 

" My child," said her aunt, thinking it necessary to 
leave her chair and join the young people, " my child, 
what on earth are you saying ? " 

"Did you not tell me yourself that General Desterre 
told you of his conquests? He surely did not refer 
to the conquest of Algeria ! " 

Discomfited, as he was, Jacques could not restrain 
a laugh at this irrelevant speech. 

Madame Ramey raised her hands appealingly and 
seated herself on the bench by the side of her niece, 
who made room for her. 

" But, my dear child, you should not repeat things 
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"NO SIRl" 23 

that I heLve told under certain circumstances, which I 
do not at present recall." 

" But, my dear aunt, will you kindly tell me how I 
am to distinguish things which I ought to repeat from 
those on which I should be silent? " 

The aunt, quite at a loss to reply, glanced at the 
young man. He returned the glance. Both glances 
implied, " she is adorable ! " 

"You were quarreling?" said Madame Ramey, 
anxious to put an end to an awkward situation which 
had already lasted too long. 

Sylvie turned away without replying, and Jacques 
said, carelessly: 

" Oh ! no, Madame, we were not quarreling I " 

" Ah I " said the lady, quietly, " then your friendli- 
ness is so amazingly like quarreling, that one is easily 
deceived ! " 

Silence now reigned on the terrace. Quietly and 
unaffectedly Sylvie moved away in the direction of 
the garden, but before disappearing, she glanced at the 
young man. This glance signified : 

" I forbid you to follow me I " 

He replied by a profound sigh, echoed by Madame 
Ramey. 

" She will not, then ? " asked the lady confidentially. 

" Ah I I don't know I " he replied, with a gesture of 
discouragement. " Last evening she was in the most 
amiable of moods. And to-day everything is changed. 
Why is this?" 

** We have spoiled her," said Madame Ramey, after 
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24 ^^NO sir!" 

a long silence. *'I am largely responsible for her 
irregular education. All her family died early, you 
know, and we only thought of her health. We were 
happy in seeing her live, and asked little else of her. 
Our nlan has not been a success." 

pied Jacques, indignantly. ** What would 

e?" 

int laughed at the fervent protestations of 

aver. 

more," she replied, "but considerably less. 

ses — fewer strange fancies." 

3 not caprices," answered Debrancy. "She 

a good reason for what she does; unfor- 

nately she will not consent that you shall 
krdian for her hand. Is not that it? If 
L you that permission, you would overlook 
Ise." 

ty I " said Jacques, laughing, 
ppeared at the opening of a winding-path 
ads full of wild flowers she had gathered 
on the lawn yet unmown. She threw a rapid glance 
at the terrace, assured herself that the two conspira- 
tors against her liberty were still there, and then 
disappeared among the thick foliage of the linden 
trees. Her light dress was seen several times among 
the lilacs, then disappeared entirely, and with it all 
the joy in the eyes of the man who loved her. 
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CHAPTER n. 

TELEQBAMS. 

ON the terrace, under the shadow of the great 
awning striped with red, appeared Madame 
Clermont, with uncovered head and parasol in her 
hand. She crossed the terrace and joined her friends, 
smiling on both with equal tenderness and receiving 
friendly greetings in return. Am^lie Clermont could 
no longer be called a young woman, and yet had she 
pleased she could have maintained a place in the front 
rank of the gay world. She was thirty-six, and it 
would have been perfectly easy for her to have 
called herself thirty; no one would have doubted 
the truth of such a statement, but this was a weak- 
ness of which she could never have been guilty. She 
acknowledged her age frankly — almost ostenta- 
tiously — and was evidently proud of the fifteen 
years of matrimony which had ripened her beauty 
without withering it. 

This indifference to triumphs generally sought by 
women was occasioned by the extraordinary affection 
existing between Monsieur and Madame Clermont. 
Pierre Clermont had married Am^lie after some of 
those not unusual hindrances to marriage, which are 
BO invariably set aside, that when one looks at them 
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26 TELEGRAMS. 

after a while with calmer eyes one wonders how things 
of so little importance could play such a rSle in life, 

Th^ obstacles, which had for a brief time interfered 
with the union of Monsieur and Madame Clermont, 
were just those that discourage lukewarm affection 
and strengthen serious passions. After eighteen 
months of waiting, Pierre, on the day he took his 
young wife home, was the happiest of men. This 
happiness did not end with time and age; it only 
assumed another form; it was no longer, as a poet 
would have said, a rapid torrent sweeping every- 
thing aside in its passage, it was a noble river running 
between two level banks, bearing with it joy and 
prosperity. 

The Clermonts were happy in every way. A large 
fortune well invested, a social position opening every 
facility for the gratification of ambition, if they had 
any, and the best of health — these were the gifts that 
Destiny had bestowed upon them with liberal hand. 
Their only regret was that they had no children, but 
for this deprivation there were compensations. 

" We can love the children of our friends," said 
Pierre, with a sigh. 

This is what they did — and were loved in return. 
Their even tempers, the generosity of their characters 
made their friendships reliable and precious; the 
children that they saw grow up around them were 
as much their friends as were their parents. There 
was established, therefore, between them and this new 
generation a respectful familiarity, a filial confidence 
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TELEGRAMS 27 

as beneficial to this wise husband and wife in enabling 
them to retain their youth, as to the yonng people 
themselves, in inspiring them with a taste for serious 
things. 

The wisdom of the Clermonts was very kindly, and 
the follies of these j'oung people were always gently 
judged. 

Of all the children whom they had seen grow up 
Sylvie Germain was, perhaps, the one whom they 
found most interesting. She was the daughter of a 
friend of Pierre Clermont, who was much older than 
himself and who had married late in life. The little 
girl lost her mother at her birth and the father, 
feeling that his days were numbered, confided her to 
his young friend. 

" You will marry," he said ; " be a father to her, and 
when you marry a woman who is worthy of you, she 
will be her child as well." 

Pierre was Sylvie's godfather, therefore, and chose 
for her this pastoral name in memory of his readings 
of the eighteenth century. He was then twenty-two, 
and did not marry for three or four years. Monsieur 
Germain lived long enough to witness his friend's 
happiness, and to assure himself that Am^lie Clermont 
would be, indeed, a mother to his little girl. 

Sylvie had several such mothers, though ; her Aunt 
Ramey was absolutely devoted to her and made her 
life most charming. Too charming, perhaps, for the 
young girl grew up in liberty without other restraint 
than that of good breeding, in regard to which. 
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Madame Ramey, who, in other respects, was very 
indulgent, was absolutely inflexible. This discipline, 
although superficial, was not without happy results, 
for all discipline is profitable to those who submit 
to it, but Sylvie's spiiit, naturally unconquerable, 
remained unconquered. 

Pierre Clermont and his wife came to the Ch&teau 
des Herbages every year to see their little friend. 
There, in the delicious idleness inspired by green trees 
and blue skies, Pierre questioned his godchild on her 
studies and her impressions, and understood this pure 
young heart far better than he could have done in tea 
years of Parisian life. Am^lie did not interfere in 
these conversations. She knew that her husband was 
capable of giving the most delicate and safest advice, 
and she prudently reserved her own influence for 
questions of social importance in which her tact was 
perfect. 

All went smoothly until Sylvie was sixteen. On 
that day, Madame Ramey had invited to Herbages the 
fleur du panier of her friends, to fSte this pretty 
butterfly, who until that day had been incarcerated in a 
chrysalis. Just as Clermont lifted his glass and 
uttered a few words, half gay and half serious, in 
compliment to his fair god-daughter, Sylvie gave a 
little nod that signified : " Wait a little." Clermont 
did not allow himself to be disconcerted, and finished 
his little speech amid great applause. 

Sylvie then rose, and replied without the smallest 
embarrassment : 
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** Mj dear godfather, and you, too, my kind friends, 
I wish to thank you for the interest that you have 
always taken in me, and I ask its continuance. I 
also have a communication to make. I find that I 
have made quite enough progress in my studies. 
It is absolutely useless for me to keep them up 
for they weary me to death, and I never do any- 
thing well that wearies me. Therefore, my good 
friends, we will say no more about completing my 
education, which is finished for ever more. But as 
one can't remain idle — ^it is you, dear godfather, who 
has taught me this precept — ^aud as I feel myself to be 
possessed of great administrative abilities, I intend in 
the future to consecrate myself to a thorough study of 
agiiculture and commerce, in order that I may take 
the place of a Minister, should France happen to be in 
need of one, which is not likely, according to my god- 
father. Now then, if you wish me well, you will 
drink prosperity to Les Herbages, whose every twig of 
dead wood will soon become familiar to me." 

This little speech, which at first produced an unfa- 
vorable impression, ended amid great laughter. The 
guests looked upon it as simply a childish freak of the 
young Chatelaine, and they were right, for she occu- 
pied herself as little with agronomy as with orthogra- 
phy, but having a wonderful faculty of assimilation 
she mastered quite enough of these two thorny 
sciences. 

It is none the less true, however, that Sylvie in a 
pleasant way had that day lifted the standard of revolt 
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30 TELEGRAMS. ^ 

— a cautious and ladylike revolt, but none the less a 
most decided and positive one. 

Her Aunt Ramey had many a contest with her 
and was invariably conquered. Clermont was the 
only one who had the smallest authority over the 
young girl. When the good lady became utterly 
desperate and was at her wits' end to find som^* means 
of preventing some too outrageous folly, she sent a 
telegram to Pierre, who answered in hot haste, and 
with a word or two brought the young rebel to reason. 

"As your godfather says precisely what I say to 
you," remarked Madame Ramey, one day, " I can't see 
why you compel me to disturb him. You should 
listen to me in the first place." 

Sylvie darted a droll glance at her aunt, the 
merry shyness of which offered the strongest possible 
contrast to her frank and open countenance. 
^ " And you can't guess why ? " she asked, laughing 
nervously. " Well, then, it is because I should see my 
godfather but rarely without that, and now I am sure 
of seeing him whenever I wish to do so." 

"I am afraid," answered her aunt, half scolding, 
" that he may think you want to see him too often." 

Sylvie blushed to the roots of her hair and fled to 
the garden. She was not seen again until the bell 
summoned her repeatedly to dinner. She ran to her 
room to change her dress and appeared at table in the 
most correct of costumes. But, if Madame Ramey 
had not been near-sighted, she would have seen that 
her niece had been weeping all the afternoon, so red 
^ nd swollen were her eyes. 
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TELEGRAMS. 31 

For three months Pierre Clermont received not one 
telegram. And one day, disturbed by such extraordi- 
nary goodness, he telegraphed to know if his god- 
daughter were still alive. 

Sylvie read this dispatch with delightful serenity. 

" I thought it would end in this way," she said, as 
she folded the blue paper and put it in her pocket. 

Madame Ramey, not a little scandalized at this 
indifference, said, quietly: 

" I hope you intend to write a nice letter to this 
good friend, who is so anxious about you ? " 

"I? No, indeed!" answered the young girl, indif- 
ferently. " Telegrams offer so many advantages that I 
shall follow the example of my elders." 

That same evening Monsieur and Madame Clermont 
received the following dispatch : 

"Excellent health — accurate conduct — unbounded 
gratitude for solicitude. ** Sylvie." 

" What on earth does she mean ? " asked Madame 
Clermont, as she read this brief communication 
again. 

" She is mocking me," answered Clermont, smiling. 
**I must go there, to-morrow. It is, indeed, high 
time that I should take a glance at Les Herbages 
and at my goddaughter, who seems to be behaving 
in an odd sort of fashion." 

He accordingly started off the next day, and after 
two hours on the railroad, reached the station, from 
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whic^ a drive of fifteen minutes took him to the 
ch&teau. 

As he approached he saw Sylvie on the terrace 
shaded by old linden trees. Dressed in some soft, 
clinging material, the white folds of which fell in 
straight lines, and tall and slender like one of Goujon's 
statues, she was leaning over the stone railing. Her 
delicate features, still somewhat thin, wore a half- 
expectant, half-exultant expression. She seemed to 
be listening and waiting. 

The breakfast bell rang loudly through the noontide 
air. Clermont hastened his steps, and Sylvie slowly 
turned and looked down the avenue — which she 
seemed to have avoided doing. Did she see her god- 
father? Perhaps. Instead of rushing to meet him, 
as would have seemed natural, she stood motionless 
with her eyes dropped and her hand grasping the 
mossy stone. 

Pierre came out from among the shadows of the 
trees and rapidly crossed the gravelled path under the 
pitiless August sun. The young girl then slowly 
descended the steps, met Clermont at their foot and 
presenting her brow with quiet gravity to be kissed, 
she said, as they turned to remount the steps :' 

"Good morning, dear godfather, I expected you." 

Clermont, surprised at this greeting, looked at her 
attentively. She was fair and rosy, perfectly calm, 
and her pure, serene eyes showed no sign of fear or 
emotion. 

"And why did you expect me, Mademoiselle?" he 
said, very pleasantly. , . 
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" Because I was sure you would come to scold me 
after my telegram of yesterday." 

This response was made so quietly that Clermont 
was absolutely startled. Was this girl of seventeen so 
apt a dissimulator and so skilful that even he was a 
plaything in her hands and obeyed her every caprice 
like a puppet? He was humiliated at the idea, and 
determined to give her a good lecture when they could 
talk without interruption. 

He was obliged to wait for such a moment, however, 
for Madame Ramey, on hearing a masculine step, came 
out to see who the visitor might be. She gave Pierre 
a joyous welcome, followed immediately by expres- 
sions of regret that he had not informed her of his 
coming that she might have ordered a better breakfast. 
"Two women," she said, "were apt to live on milk 
and fruit." Sylvie interrupted her; 

" I have ordered an excellent breakfast," she said, 
"and Denis has just gone to the cellar to get a bottle 
of Yquem of 1865. That is the wine that my god- 
father prefers." 

Clermont was again startled and looked at his 
impassible goddaughter with more than the attention 
he usually accorded, even when he was lecturing 
her with the most tenderness. Madame Ramey 
laughed, so droll did she think this domination of 
the little sorceress, and Sylvie smiled with an air 
of superiority. 

They lingered long at the breakfast table. They 
each had so much to say that they all talked at 
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once. At last there was a calm. They passed into 
the C00I9 fresh salon; Madame Ramey disappeared 
and Clermont was alone with his god-daughter. 

" Well ! Sylvie, how are the crops getting on ? " he 
asked kindly, wishing to flatter her agricultural tastes, 
which he considered most innocent passion. 

"Very well, my dear godfather," answered the 
young girl. " We shall have fifteen thousand bundles 
of hay in the lower fields, and I can't tell just how 
many in the upper, but it will be quite as much. As 
to the barley, it is of the best quality. The oats do 
not look quite as well as usual, but we cannot yet 
judge." 

She talked in a most self-possessed manner ; Cler- 
mont was more and more surprised, and watched her 
in silence as she spoke. 

A smile, quickly suppressed, rippled over the young 
girl's face. But this smile had betrayed her. 

*' Ah ! the little hypocrite I " thought the god-father, 
*'she is certainly making fun of me.'* 

This certainty reseated him once more inlhe saddle, 
as it was time he should be. For two hours he had 
been struggling with his reins, but Sylvie now lost all 
the ground she had gained. 

" I know perfectly well," he said, gravely, *' that you 
sent me that telegram to induce me to come here. I 
am only astonished, Sylvie, that you, who are so clear- 
sighted, did not see that my message was in reality an 
announcement of an impending visit, and that I was 
coming immediately.'* 
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The malicious deKght of the youjig girl vanishecl, 
her eyelids fell and she became very silent. 

** I decided to come to-day," resumed Clermont, 
ceasing to look at her out of pity for her mortification, 
'' because I had serious questions to discuss with your 
aunt." 

Sylvie looked at him with an expression that 
seemed to say: 

^^ It would be much more sensible to discuss them 
with me, and far more interesting." 

Clermont was unmoved, however. 

" We have allowed you to play the Queen too long, 
my child, though it has been very pleasant for you. 
You are now seventeen, it is necessary to think of your 
entrance into the world, and we intend to consult you 
about it." 

"It is all very simple," answered Sylvie, with 
heightened color, "you will invite me to spend next 
winter with you, and my godmother will take me out. 
During that time Aunt Ramey, who hates Paris, will 
look out for things at Les Herbages." 

She had formed the habit of calling Am^lie Cler- 
mont her godmother, so that she need not separate her 
from her de^r godfather. Her real godmother had 
not had time to perform any of her duties, because she 
was taken from this world before Sylvie could talk. 

Clermont was silent. It would certainly be very 
charming to have at his fireside this fantastic, capri- 
cious little creature, in reality so pretty, so good, and 
yet so piquante in her originality. He had not 
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thought of this, being one of those men who respect 
things that are established. Madame Ramey had never 
left her niece, and it never entered the mind of Sylvie*8 
godfather, that he could separate the good lady from 
the child of her adoption. 

A second reflection, more personal, showed him that 
it would be very irksome for Am^lie to change her 
domestic habits and assume the duties of a chaperon. 
It was, then, with rather a determined air that he 
replied : 

" We will arrange that according to your tastes, of 
course, but, my dear child, under the penalty of being 
considered very selfish, you should consult the wishes 
of others a little. Your proposition is simply imprac- 
ticable." 

Sylvie did not reply. With a nervous hand she was 
arranging the agate balls on the ebony holes of a 
solitaire board. 

Clermont continued his discourse, but suddenly 
stopped, for the tears of the young girl were falling 
fast on the trifles which she seemed to be examining. 

" I am giving you pain ? " he said, impatiently and a 
little nervously, " and yet, my dear child, you should 
be willing to listen to reason." 

She shook her head slowly, as if to say that her 
tears, which continued to fall hotter and faster, were 
not caused by his words. 

" What is the matter, Sylvie ? Have you any grief 
of which I am ignorant ? " 

"You love me no longer," said the girl, softly, 
without stirring. o,:..... Google 
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•* What 1 ** cried Clermont, rising hastily* 

He took her two hands in his, and stood looking 
down upon her, profoundly moved by the thought that 
this child, whom he had regarded as almost his own, 
doubted an affection which was part of his life. 

" Why do you think I do not love you ? Am 
I not your best friend? Was I not your father's? 
Have I not always shown you the most tender 
affection?" 

"You used to tell me so continually," murmured 
Sylvie, " and you often used to take me home with you. 
You have this morning refused to receive me under 
your roof, and for the last six months you have said 
* you ' to me, as if I had been a stranger." 

Clermont felt it impossible to. explain himself 
fully to this sobbing child. He contented himself, 
therefore, with appeasing her with affectionate words, 
and promised himself to settle matters in such a way 
that everybody would be satisfied. 

In fact, before he left Les Herbages, he arranged 
with Madame Ramey that she should rent an apart- 
ment under the same roof with themselves, an arrange- 
ment which would permit Sylvie to spend a large part 
of her time with Ani^lie, at the same time ensuring 
to the latter complete liberty of action, as Madame 
Ramey would remain the responsible chaperon of her 
niece. 

When this plan was decided upon; Pierre wished to 
inform Sylvie of it himself before his departure. The 
Bun was setting and Am^lie must not be made anxious 
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by waiting dinner for him ; he therefore said rather 
abruptly as he took her hand: 

" It is all settled, Sylvie, you will spend the winter 
as near us as you can, without our living absolutely 
together. We can see each other daily, but you must 
be very good and give no anxiety to your godmother." 

She leaped upon his neck without replying. He 
felt her slender, childish arms meet behind his head, 
and almost choke him in their clasp. At the same 
time, she planted on his cheeks two energetic kisses 
which left their red marks until he reached the railway, 
station. 
- *' Sylvie ! " said Clermont, reproachfully. 

But she looked at him with such intense delight in 
her eyes, that he had not the courage to scold her. 

"Godfather," she said, breathlessly, "if you were 
nice, you would never go away with my godmother to 
that stupid estate of yours, but you would come here 
and stay six weeks or three months. You understand ? 
I only said six weeks in order not to frighten you." 

" We will see," answered Clermont, laughing at the 
singular form of this invitation. " I will not say no, 
now, but we must go to Le Chaulois first, and then we 
will see." 

He turned to Madame Ramey to say farewell, and 
hastened down the steps. His goddaughter, leaning 
over the balustrade in the same place where he had 
seen her in the mbrning, followed him with her eyes. 
Suddenly, he heard a rustle at his side, and a little 
hand was thrust through his arm. 

" Ah ! dear godfather, how I love you 1 I Ipvi 
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better than anyone else in the world,'* murmured 
Sylvie in his ear. 

Before he had recovered from his surprise, she had 
lightly run up the steps and was looking down upon 
him with an expression of tenderness and childish 
confidence. 

** What a creature she is 1 " said Pierre Clermont to 
himself. " If she does not drive her aunt mad next 
winter, I am mistaken I Poor Am^lie I If she were 
compelled to chaperone this imp, she would lose all 
that serenity which makes her so charming I " 

It was useless for Pierre to make all possible speed; 
he missed the train by only one minute, it is true, but 
it is much better to miss it by an hour than to see it 
puff out of the station with no undue haste, but with 
an expression of triumph in its floating plume of 
smoke. 

He was obliged to wait two hours, and to dine, con- 
sequently in some village inn. He first telegraphed to 
Madame Clermont of his misadventure, and then dined 
alone and uncomfortably. 

As he sat at table, he thought over the various 
incidents of his visit to Les Herbages which had left, 
he knew not why, a vague feeling of discontent in his 
mind. 

With whom, or with what was he discontented ? He 
could not have told — he knew of nothing that had 
occurred which should have caused that feeling. . He 
therefore did his best to dismiss it, and when the train 
arrived he jumped into a car, persuaded that his own 
ill humor was in fault. . . , 
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CHAPTER III. 

MATRIMONIAL PROJECTS. 

AS he reached his home he looked up at the win- 
dows. • It was an old habit of his, contracted in 
the early days of his married life, when he was sure to 
find on his return, Am^lie's face anxiously watching for 
him. As years went on, Am^lie was less often at the 
window — the taste for long waiting in this way disap- 
pears as women advance in years. But Pierre always 
looked up at his house before entering; he saw the 
light in his wife's room and knew she was there ready 
to receive him with a kind smile and serene sweetness. 

But this night of his return from Les Herbages, all 
was dark in his wife's room, while the windows of the 
salon blazed with lights. 

"She has been compelled to receive some stupid 
people," thought Clermont. It needed only that to 
complete the annoyances of the day. 

He hastily ascended the two flights of stairs, opened 
the door with his key, and stood confounded at the 
sight of a handsome young fellow of twenty-five and 
a perfect stranger, who was talking familiarly with 
Am^lie. Leaning over her chair, he was reading a 
letter with her, while both were laughing heartily. 

"At last!" cried Madame Clermont, "at last my 
husband has come ! " 
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The stranger rose and extended his two hands cor- 
dially to Clermont, who replied, coldly : 

" Excuse me, sir, I have not the honor — ^" 

*' Jacques Debrancy I " said Am^lie, pushing them 
toward each other. 

This time it was Clermont who opened his arms to 
the guest. 

When they were all seated, Pierre on the sofa by 
the side of his wife, he said gayly to the young man, 
who had established himself opposite : *' Well ! where 
did you come from ? What new folly have you com- 
mitted that has brought you back? I thought you 
had gone for ten years." 

" And that you had gotten rid of me 1 " said Jacques, 
laughing. " Strange as it may seem to you, I have not 
committed the smallest folly. I was on the Dubois 
expedition, as you know, that went out to explore the 
lakes of Central Africa. But I am not going to talk 
geography ; it would not amuse you in the least, nor 
me either. On our way our party was diminished by 
two-thirds. The other third was recalled, and there- 
fore I am here with the skin of a Bedouin, an enormous 
beard, and a lot of curiosities in my trunks for Madame 
Clermont's collection." 

He exchanged glances with Am^lie, who smiled 
cordially upon him. 

" You have incurred many dangers? " said Clermont, 
looking at him with great interest. 

^^No — as long as one is not killed, the rest is of little 
consequence. I received a ball in my arm, but the 
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idiot of a negro shot so badly that he made a hole as 
if with a Carding needle right through, and it was for- 
tunately my left arm. That fellow was not as quick 
as his companion who killed the captain." 

Jacques was silent after these words and sighed 
faintly, but presently said, in a gayer tone : 

" We will say no more about that. The water of 
the great lakes, the sun, the moon — oh I that moon !^ — 
all that impressed me so strongly when I was there, 
exist no longer for me, for I am with you, Clermont, 
and at the feet of your dear wife." 

*'You intend to begin your old life, then?" said 
Pierre, lifting his forefinger reproachfully. 

" The old life I Have I an old life then ? I fancied 
that I had come straight from Africa, and was raised 
among the crocodiles." 

" Which has not prevented you spending a quantity 
of money in places where one does not amuse oneself 
for nothing," interrupted Clermont. 

" Which astonishes you because you do amuse your- 
self so inexpensively in your own home. Madame 
Clermont gives you such good music that you do not 
care to go to the opera. Madame Clermont educates 
her cook so that you need never dine at Bignon's. 
You are most fortunate in having a wife like Madame 
Clermont ; you can't imagine how economical it is ! " 

" Simpleton I " answered Clermont, " why don't you 
marry, yourself?" 

" Because I am too timid I " 

Am^lie laughed aloud at this, as did Clermont him- 
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self. The idea that Jacques could be timid struck 
them as simply preposterous. 

" Laugh as much as you please ! " continued the 
young man. " I am well aware that with a beard like 
mine, and a bill as long as my arm at the Caf^ Anglais 
— which, to be sure, I paid last year — that it is 
folly to pretend to timidity. Nevertheless, I am 
timid in society. I am afraid of young ladies, and 
still more, I must say, of their mammas, while their 
fathers are still worse. Then there are the aunts 
and the cousins. The Mayor, too — no, I shall never 
try marriage 1 " 

" There is, nevertheless, much that- is beautiful in 
marriage," said Am^lie, in her rich, sweet voice. 

" Of course there is, and when one has seen yours, 
one is more than ever convinced of it ! " 

His look of affection embraced both husband and 
wife. 

**Then," concluded Madame Clermont, "you should 
marry ! " 

"Impossible! At least, I could never go about 
it myself. You can marry me if you choose. I will 
be a smiling and resigned victim — you may even 
adorn me with flowers, if you like, I will make no 
objection ! " 

" I never meddle with marriages," answered Am^lie. 
"I have too tender a heart, and could not bear to 
see the unhappiness I had assisted to make." 

" Why should they be unhappy ? With the perfect 
taste that characterizes you, you would know how to 
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bring the right people together as well as the right 
colors. It is not such a difficult thing, I should sup- 
Lsh a room, it is only necessary to have 
nent. There are some upholsterers who 
•end an enormous sum of money, while 
, quarter as much—" 

around the salon, where soft colors were 
blended in a delicious ensemble. Here 
it of faience of greenish blue — an exotic 
ihly-colored foliage, attracted the eye and 
me gave it rest. 

pretty here," said Jacques, " that is why 
you to select a wife for me." 
id and wife exchanged glances, 
ire you?" asked Clermont, 
want an account of myself. Well, then, 
Felix Debrancy. I am twenty-five, the 
General Debrancy. I have an income 
) thousand livres, which serve to pay the 
5 ted while I was sowing my wild oats, 
perfect — my disposition gentle. Is there 
B I can tell you ? " 
jrou go off with the Dubois party?" asked 



did not seem altogether satisfactory, for 

iisappointment in love?" 

ve never loved. This may seem to you 

\g to say, but it is nevertheless true. 
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There was a little woman who was much attached to 
me. I did not wish to become attached to her. I am 
always afraid of those ties which are so readily formed, 
but not loosened with equal ease. As I had not the 
courage to break with her, I sought a pretext to go 
away. This Dubois party offered itself and I snatched 
at it. This is all." 

" And very simple too ! " said Am^lie. 

** You will go away again ? " said Clermont. 

" There will be no need of it," answered the young 
man. 

After a long silence, he added, with a smile : 

" Well ! will you find a wife for me ? " 

" We will see about it," answered Clermont. " You 
are not in any great haste, I imagine." 

They went on talking of a thousand things, and 
time passed so rapidly that the clock struck twelve 
before they thought of separating. When he arose to 
go, Ja cques said : 

" Will you permit me to resume my old habits and 
come here as I used ? " 

" Most assuredly ! " answered Clermont, " you were 
the joy of the house 1 " 

Jacques turned to Am^lie to ask the same permis- 
sion, and received it in her smile and the cordial 
pressure of her hand. 

" I am glad he has returned," said Pierre to his wife, 
when they were alone. "It has been very dreary 
without him. Shall we take him into the country 
with us?" 
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** Most certainly," she replied. " I think he is more 
fatigued than he is willing to admit. Country air will 
do him a world of good." 

Jacques did indeed need rest. What he had said 
was perfectly true: he had shrank from an affair which 
he feared would be too lasting, but he had not admit- 
ted even to himself that he had been more touched 
than he wished to be. He did not love this girl 
enough to consecrate his life to her, and yet he loved 
her too much to wish to make her unhappy. He went 
away with an aching, reluctant heart, but he returned 
a free man, disengaged from all troublesome memories. 
The wind of the desert passing over his brow had 
swept away all his troubled thoughts. He followed 
his friends to their country place, and remained a 
month with them. They were all perfectly happy. 
Between these three persons, all so different from each 
other, was the most absolute sympathy in all the most 
essential matters of life — those matters in which it is 
needful that those who love each other should think 
alike, or else be called upon to endure a constant 
succession of annoyances. 

When they returned to Paris, before the visit prom- 
ised by Am^lie and her husband to Les Herbages, the 
separation was to each a great trial. 

" Had I a son," said Clermont to the young man, " I 
should like him to resemble you." 

" With all my faults ? " asked Jacques, profoundly 
moved. 

" Yes, with all your faults, in preference to those 
of others." ,, , 
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Jacques was also one of those children whom Cler- 
mont had known from their birth, and who had an 
hereditary claim to his affection. 

When, the first Sunday after her marriage, there 
walked into her salon in his school uniform this ten 
years old boy — very small of his age, very brave, bulj 
yet easily intimidated — she felt a great pity for the little 
fellow who had neither mother nor father, but was 
under the care of a selfish guardian who took care of 
his fortune but left the child at school on his holidays. 
The large, brown eyes and the half timid, half valiant 
air of the little fellow touched the heart of the kind 
Am^lie. She took him at once into her heart, and 
loved him as if he had been her own child. 

" You have a daughter," she said to her husband, 
laughing, when he spoke of Sylvie, "and I have a 
son ! " 

Later, college life and those temptations which 
snatch from the hands of women and from society 
young men who are growing up, to return them a 
few years later to other women who are not equal to 
the first, and also that false shame which leads to so 
much wrong doing, detached Jacques from his best 
friend. He saw her rarely, and was cold and 
indifferent. 

"Never mind! he will return to youl" said Cler- 
mont to Am^lie, when she complained with some 
bitterness. "It is always so. Every mother goes 
through with a similar experience. And as it is a 
natural law, it would be a mistake in us to complain. 
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It will right itself, only you must not complain of 
ingratitude, for ingratitude is far from his heart I^* 

This was all true, but Amelia suffered, and she 
suffered so long that her affection was a little chilled. 
Clermont was mistaken, Jacques did not return to 
her./ With years and reason, he learned to appreciate 
the kindness he had received from these friends of 
his childhood, but the early intimacy had vanished 
although the external appearances were the same, 
and he was constantly with the Clermonts. 

On his return from Africa, Jacques suddenly experi- 
enced an eager desire to go to these friends, and open 
his heart to them and tell them a thousand things 
which he reproached himself for having heretofore con- 
cealed from them. Ke hastened to them, therefore, 
almost as soon as he landed, and found Am^lie alone 
while Pierre was making his visit to Les Herbages. 
Perhaps that circumstance more than his desire for 
sympathy, although he had come for that, added to the 
sweetness of his confidences. He made a general 
confession. 

Touched by finding himself so warmly welcomed by 
friends whom he was conscious of neglecting, he 
accused himself of all that he had really done that 
was wrong, and of much else that was imaginary. He 
bowed his fece in the beautiful hands Madame Cler- 
mont extended to him, and with an unusual moisture 
in his eyes he swore to himself that he would rather 
return to the desert and receive a ball in the other arm 
than occasion these good friends a pang. 
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After this all went well. Madame Clermont was 
a little unwilling to leave him alone in Paris while 
they went to make their promised visit to Sylvie, but 
her husband laughed at her so heartily that she ended 
by smiling with liim at her own terrors. 

** After he was nearly massacred by the savages on 
the shores of the Nyanza," he said, **it seemed hardly 
worth while to worry about his being on the Boulevard 
des Italiens." 

*^ It is not precisely the same thing/' said Am^lie. 
** I suppose, though, that he is accustomed to all these 
dangers." 

They went to Les Herbages, where she received 
several droll letters from their young friend. Then 
they all went to Paris, and the delights of a gay, 
social winter absorbed them. 

When Debrancy saw Sylvie again at a soirSe given 
by Madame Clermont in her honor, he was greatly 
surprised at the change that had taken place ip her 
within the two previous years. He had formerly been 
in the habit of seeing the little girl constantly, but had 
taken little notice of her. She at that time wore her 
hair in a somewhat dishevelled manner, over eyes that 
were mocking rather than tender, and was greatly 
disgusted if any one expected more than ordinary 
propriety in her manners. Now, however, all was 
changed, her manners were quiet and elegant. One 
might, to be sure, say that her nose was too long, her 
face thin and her arms too slender, but the ensemble 
was satisfactory, and her seventeen years gave her the 

Q 
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obaim of freshness and a certain bewitehing gi'ace 
which nothing could surpass. 

Sylvie, on her side, took more interest in this semi- 
hero returned to them by Fate. Even if one is not 
very romantic, there is a certain interest to a young 
girl in dancing with a man who has fought the blacks 
in Africa. 

The defect of which Jacques complained so much, 
timidity, was not one of Sylvie's faults, and between 
two figures of the contra-dance, she said to him, 
deliberately : 

" Then it was to dance in Paris this winter that you 
abandoned the Great Lakes ? " 

" Precisely, Mademoiselle," he replied. " It was that 
I might have the honor of waltzing with you, if you 
would grant me that honor." 

She assented with a stately gesture of her very 
noble head and left him to perform her figure, and 
on returning to his side, without looking at him she 
said, with the abruptness of a young girl, augmented 
in her by the fact that she did not care what any one 
thought of her : 

" What did you miss most in the desert ? " 

At this question, Jacques was so astonished that 
he really did not know what to say. 

"Well?" persisted Sylvie, who never gave up a 
point. ^ 

The young man had missed so many things that he 
found it difficult to particularize. He looked towards 
the other end of the room, and caught a glimpse of 
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Am^lie's sweet face. She was watching him with a 
smile, happy to see his air of enjoyment, and pleased 
that he was with Sylvie, who was not one of those 
marriageable girls who are feared by mothers. An 
idea flashed into the mind of Jacques, and he answered 
in all sincerity : 

" I think that of all those things, the loss of which 
was diflScult to support, the most diflScult was Madame 
Clermont's smile." 

Sylvie nodded approvingly. 

"She is my godmother, you know. I love her 
dearly. I should say that she is the wife of my god- 
father. Everybody loves her." 

"Which is by no means astonishing," angered 
Jacques, warmly. "I have known her all myTife. 
She has been my salvation, and I should be a monster 
did I not adore her." 

" As I do my godfather," said the young girl. 

Moved by the same idea, they both looked toward 
Madame Clermont, who was still in the same place. 
All at once, as if by intuition, the thought flashed into 
her mind that they might marry. In another moment 
she laughed at herself; but presently she left the hall 
where the contra-dance had just ended, and went into 
the next salon where her husband was. 

" Do you know," she said to him in a whisper, " that 
it has just occurred to me that Jacques and Sylvie 
would make an excellent match?" 

" Upon my word," cried Clermont, astonished, " that 
is a good idea. I wonder that I never thought of it." 
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, " There is no time lost," answered Am^lie, with her 
gentle sweetness. "We will think of it. In the 
meantime, there can be no objection to their meeting 
often." 

" Not the least." 

Am^lie returned to her duties as lady of the house. 

This vague idea soon assumed a positive form. 
Madame Ramey being consulted, declared herself to 
be delighted, and all was arranged without the knowl- 
edge of the contracting parties, under the express 
stipulation that the proposition should come from 
them without any suggestion on the part of their elders. 

" It would be a very good idea," said Clermont, 
remembering his own marriage, "were we to throw 
some obstacle in their path, that they might have the 
merit of vanquishing it. They would be much happier 
in the end." 

" Machiavelli I " cried his wife, threatening him with 
her finger. 

The winter ended in the most brilliant manner. 
Before Easter, Madame Ramey had received eleven 
applications for the hand of her niece. She had dis- 
missed them all, which left the field open to new 
suitors — but he who had been expected to come 
forward was Jacques, and he made no sign. 

Sylvie attracted and yet terrified him. He felt that 
he loved her, and he was afraid of not being loved in 
return. The fear of being accepted simply because he 
was a good or suitable match, affected him so strongly 
that it almost made him dislike the idea of marriage. 
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He was many times tempted to return to Nyanza, 
not because he found Nyanza delightful, for the Great 
Lakes had lost their charm, but in order to fly from 
the dangerous proximity of a young girl whom he had 
begun to love very tenderly, while more than doubtful 
of her feelings toward him. He had studied the 
Clermont household too closely not to be enchanted 
with the idea of a love match. 

**After fifteen years of matrimony to be like that," he 
said to himself, " would console one for growing old. 
I should like to know if Amdlie has ever remembered 
that she is on the down-hill of life ? ^' 

He watched Madame Clermont with close attention, 
to see if she regretted anything, in all she was 
insensibly leaving behind her. No, she w^ smiling *at 
Fate. Leaning on the arm of her husband, who had 
become her friend and her companion, she moved 
serenely onward, without asking herself where the 
road would take her. Provided that her husband was 
by her side, she cared for little else. 

The better he knew her, the deeper did the young 
man's aflPection for her become. The slight coldness 
at one time existing between them, had long since 
disappeared. They were as good friends as formerly 
in his college days, when he related to her all his 
troubles and also his triumphs; only to that filial 
confidence he had added a certain something, a ming- 
ling of respect and tenderness which characterizes the 
friendship of a young man for a woman who, though 
his elder, is still young. 
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Spring arrived, and balls became few and far be- 
tween. Jacques did ' not care for dancing, conse- 
quently he did not complain. Brilliant entertainments 
gave place to, small dinners at the Clermonts'. With- 
out any absolute engagement, the friends met there 
very often. Madame Ramey went in the evening 
with Sylvie, and found Jacques there, or else the 
young girl remained to dine with Am^lie, and Jacques 
came in by accident. 

There was music — Madame Clermont had a lovely 
voice, more tender than powerful, but sweet and sym- 
pathetic, which she used with grace and skill. While 
she sang, Sylvie worked on an interminable piece of 
tapestry belonging to her godmother, in which she 
made as many faults as stitches, and they all separated 
at a very late hour in great content. 

They began to talk of the country. 

" It is horrible ! " cried Jacques, one evening, when 
they were discussing the various seaside resorts with 
Madame Raniey. " People are happy together all win- 
ter; they see each other daily; then summer comes, 
when it would be more delightful than ever to enjoy 
the fine weather in the society of friends, at a time, 
too, when the trees are at their loveliest, when every- 
thing is fresh and green — don't look at me in that 
mocking way, Mademoiselle, I am not a poet and 
rhyming is no trick of mine — but it is at this time, as 
I was saying, that we separate. It is all senseless and 
foolish. But Clermont, I give you fair warning, I 
shall go wherever you do. After all, these watering- 
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places are open to everybody, provided there is a room 
for them in the Hdtels, and if there is not, one can 
sleep in an omnibus or a railway station.'* 

" You need not become so excited," said Am^lie. "I 
do not intend to go to the sea this year." 

*'So much the worse for you, then I For I still 
mean what I said, where thou goest I will go I " 

" Then, Monsieur," said Sylvie, who had not spoken 
before, "then, sir, we shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you at Les Herbages, for my godfather and god- 
mother have promised to spend the better part of the 
summer with me I " 

Madame Ramey opened her eyes wide. This was a 
great advance on Sylvie's part. How would the 
young man take it? She did not wait long for his 
reply. 

** You bestow upon me a favor," he said in a voice 
which he strove to render calm, " that I should never 
have dared to covet — I am too grateful to be eloquent, 
but—" 

Madame Ramey interrupted him to speak of Les 
Herbages in such a way as to lead him to suppose 
that the invitation was not unpremeditated. Am^lie 
looked at her husband, who replied by a nod which 
signified that in his opinion all was settled. Sylvie did 
not look as if she had done anything extraordinary. 
She was very quiet, as was apt to be the case except 
when engaged in some bit of mischief. She was pick- 
ing out her stitches, and occasionally glancing at her 
companions with imperturbable serenity. 
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And since that day six weeks had elapsed. Pierre 
and his wife went to Les Herbages much' earlier than 
usual, in order to relieve Jacques from his suspense. 
He was beginning to feel very nervous. The young 
man arrived a few days later, for the first words Sylvie 
had said when she received Madame Clermont, were : 

"Where is Monsieur Debrancy?*' 

Of course Am^lie immediately repeated this inquiry 
to the one who had a right to know it. 

Sylvie allowed herself to receive the attentions of 
Jacques, playing with him as a cat would play with a 
mouse, sometimes encouraging him, sometimes teasing 
him, and often allowing a certain sweetness, amazingly 
like love, to make itself felt rather than seen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A PROPOSAL. 

IT was the day following one of these gentle moods 
when Jacques allowed himself to hope, that he 
finally determined to ask the young girl to end all his 
uncertainty by allowing him to address himself to 
her giiardian. 

The morning was superb. There was something in 
the atmosphere which corresponded with thQ cordial 
understanding between living beings — but at the first 
word uttered by the young man, Sylvie's face changed 
and she answered by the "No," with which our 
story begins. 

When Am^lie took her seat between her friends she 
was obliged first to listen to an account of the scene 
that had just taken place. When she had heard it all 
she was silent for a few minutes. 

"Do you really think she loves you?" she said to 
Jacques, who was standing in front of her, turning 
a chair around on one foot in a mechanical way. 

He dropped the chair and replied : 

" I can't tell. I have thought so several times. If 
it were not ridiculous to say that one can take away 
and give back affection at an hour's interval, I should 
say that there are moments when she loves me. I 
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have seen her tremble, I have seen a certain trouble in 
her face — a tenderness of expression — but it all went 
as quickly as it came; I cannot fix it even for a 
moment. Yesterday, for example, we ^ were in the 
wood and were talking of the last book she had read. 
We agreed entirely, because you know our tastes are 
extremely sympathetic. Suddenly, just at the moment 
when, emboldened by the appreciation that she showed 
for the hero of the novel who both she and I thought 
was very much like me, I was about to propose that 
she should give me permission to ask her hand of her 
guardian, she heard Clermont's voice talking to the 
gardener not far from us. My dream vanished — 
she became cold, almost disagreeable; she withdrew 
her hand she had permitted me to hold, and she left 
me ceremoniously, just as if we had been dancing 
together. I declare, I cannot understand it.'* 

^^ I will talk to my husband about it," said Am^lie, 
thoughtfully. *^He has an extraordinary influence 
over her — an influence almost like magnetism* I 
think that were he to call her from a distance, at any 
hour of day or night, she would go to him with her 
eyes, closed." 

" But, dear Madame, I do not wish to be married 
from obedience ! " cried Jacques, hotly. " All my life 
long I have had a horror of a marriage of convenience. 
I know its almost inevitable results, and I do not care 
to expose myself to them. I have my little theories, 
you see. I wish to be loved passionately, blindly, and 
to be able to go to the end of the road of life without 
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turning from the path. Love is to us something like 
the blinders worn by horses — without it we should 
look to the left and right, and should be lost. It 
would only be a matter of time or opportunity." 

"Do you hear these theories?" said Am^lie to her 
husband, who now drew near. "If this be all the 
reliance he has on the virtue of women, then — " 

" I do not refer to women alone," said Jacques, " it is 
the same with men. And even in the best assorted 
unions there may come a moment whei^ the blinders 
Blip out of place." 

*' They can be rearranged," said Am^lie. 

*' Perhaps, but there may be considerable suffering 
in the meantime — ^until the right path is found. No, 
my theory is not subversive, I assure you." 

" He is right," said Clermont, gravely. " I am only 
astonished that he has found it all out himself. What 
you have just said, Jacques, indicates considerable 
thought." 

" I did not find it out for myself," said the 3'oung 
man, in some little confusion. "I was told it long 
ago, and I have recognized its truth in the majority 
of cases." 

Amdlie was tempted to ask who had planted this 
precocious bit of wisdom in the brain of her young 
friend, but the occasion was not one for confidences, 
aud she reserved the question for a more favorable 
moment, when she would make him confess. However 
honest and sincere a woman may be, she almost always 
finds a certain pleasure in talking in jesting tones on 
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subjects with a man younger than herself, which an 
older man would not dare to touch upon in her 
presence. 

Sylvie reappeared on the lawn; she had arranged 
her flowers and carried them, with their heads hanging 
down, as indifferently as if they had been a travelling 
bag. She glanced at the group on the terrace, and 
seeing that it would be impossible to escape the united 
tribunal of her judges, determined to brave it at once. 

She, therefore, turned her steps to the ch&teau, with 
smiles and an air of the greatest serenity. 

On coming near her friends, however, she looked up 
and met Clermont's eyes. He was studying her face 
with some uneasiness. Her smiles fled, her coun- 
tenance became rigid ; she passed the little group 
without stopping, looking toward the door as if that 
were all that interested her in the world. 

" What is the matter with her ? " asked her aunt, 
turning to Am^lie, as if the latter were able to solve 
every mystery. 

"I do not know," answered Madame Clermont. 
"Shall I go and speak to her ? " 

" I beg of you to do so," answered Jacques, strug- 
gling with a painful emotion. "This must be defi- 
nitely settled now. If she means to refuse me, I wish 
her to do so at once and decidedly. I can no longer 
endure this uncertainty." 

" You are suffering ? " asked Am^lie, in a low voice, 
looking at him with earnest affection. 

" Yes ; every nerve is quivering. I love her, but I 
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tLink I could live without her, while another week of 
this uncertainty would be more than I could endure." 

He had spoken in a low voice, but Clermont had 
heard him. 

"Yes, this must be settled at once," said Clermont, 
and in some excitement himself, he entered the 
chateau in pursuit of his goddaughter. 

He found her in the large salon. The blinds were 
closed to keep out the heat, but occasional gleams of 
light coming from no one knew where, flashed upon 
the mirrors or marbles, and made a little rainbow of a 
cut glass pendant or girandole. The chairs, all painted 
white and covered with Neuilly tapestry, representing 
flowers on a pale gray ground, added to this cool, 
almost chilling effect. It was a proper scene for a 
serious interview, for nothing there, except the festive 
ray of sunlight, spoke of youth or life. 

It seemed as if Sylvie expected a lecture. Standing 
with her hand on the grand piano, she looked toward 
the door with an almost aggressive expression, ready 
to give battle. 

On seeing Clermont, she turned half away, and her 
hand trembled. She left the piano, to seat herself on 
a low chair near by, and waited in silence. 

** My dear child," he said, going to her, " I wish to 
speak to you." 

She turned her head away. 

"I know," she said, "you mean to scold me." 

Clermont could but smile. 

"I admit it," he said, "but you will also admit that 
you deserve it." 
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" No, I do not admit it," cried the girl, with con- 
siderable impetuosity. " Why should I not be free to 
be sad or gay according to my own wishes. Why am 
I to be reproved because I am silent if I do not wish 
to speak ? " 

*' I could say a good deal on this point," answered 
Clermont, but the laws of good breeding can answer 
this declaration of your rights as well as I can do.- I 
did not come to you to discuss this question." 

Sylvie's animation fled ; she became very pale and 
her very eyes grew hollow under the mental anguish 
she endured. 

"I wish to speak of your future," continued her 
godfather, carefully choosing the words he employed. 
"You have received several proposals of marriage 
during the winter, and have refused them one after 
the other. You had some reason, I presume." 

"I do not wish to marry," said Sylvie, quickly, 
but without lifting her eyes. 

"But you yourself asked Jacques to come here 
with us. You cannot be ignorant, my child, that 
such an invitation, following the assiduous court he 
had paid you this winter, was almost a promise to 
accept his hand if he offered it." 

Sylvie cast an affrighted glance at her godfather, 
but quickly dropped her eyes again. 

" I have reason to believe that it is some caprice of 
yours that has prevented him from asking my permis- 
sion to address you. Tell me, Sylvie, have you any 
motive for refusing Monsieur Debrancy ? " 
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She was silent. 

" Does he displease you ? " 

She slowly shook her head. 

Clermont smiled. 

" I was quite sure that he did not displease you," he 
said, kindly. ** You could not treat him as you do, if 
that were the case* Then you authorize him to come 
to me." 

" No, by na means," said Sylvie, rising hastily. 

She tried to escape, but he held her hand. 

" This is too much," he said, severely. " Do you 
wish me then to convey a formal refusal from you to 
Jacques Debrancy, who is about to leave Les Her- 
bages?" 

She colored, and hesitated. 

"You must decide now," said Clermont, impatiently. 
" Explain yourself, Sylvie. I have been talking to you 
for fifteen minutes, and we are no farther advanced 
than when we began." 

Sylvie summoned all her courage. 

" I do not wish Jacques to go away," she said, with- 
out looking at her godfather ; her voice, however, was 
very firm. " I have a great liking for him ; his society 
is very agreeable to me, and I really do not know 
what life would be without him." 

" Then," cried Clermont, " what more do you want 
to make a happy marriage ? " 

Sylvie, who had not finished her sentence, stopped 
short with parted lips. 

**I don't know," she said, slowly, "but it seems to 
me that — " , , , 
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Evidently she did not know what to say ! And how 
can one ask a young girl of eighteen to express in 
words the sentiments of her heart? 

"Listen," said Clermont, "if from caprice or levity 
yoii discourage my poor friend, I assure you that you 
will not find another man who would make you such a 
husband. He has a handsome fortune, although that 
is a consideration which need not affect you. I will 
answer for his character ; of his person and his educa- 
tion I need not speak, you can appreciate both. I 
have loved him since his babyhood, Sylvie, and I 
am astonished at myself that I have not said as much 
to you before, for I have become accustomed to the 
idea of seeing you united. You are both my children, 
so to speak. I have looked forward to you two and 
your children, taking the place in our old age of those 
whom Fate has denied to us." 

The guardian's voice trembled a little. Conscious 
of this he was silent. 

"Would this marriage, then, make you happy? 
Do you desire it?" asked Sylvie, in a tone that 
startled Clermont. " Can I give you any joy ? Ah I 
dear godfather, if I had only known what your 
wishes were! You really desire it, then?" 

" Most assuredly." 

" Then I agree to it. Ah ! dear friend, you have 
been my guide and my counsellor, and I see only with 
your eyes. What you wish I wish, — " 

" The truth is, child, that you agree with me in this 
matter entirely," said Clermont, with a smile. 
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He dropped the formal you, of which she had once 
complained, and addressed her with the familiar French 
" thou " as if she were a child again. 

" You must accustom yourself," he continued " to 
seeing with the eyes of your young lover rather than 
with mine." 

"Never!" said Sylvie, with a look rather than 
words, but Clermont thought he knew what the 
" never " of a young girl meant, and smiled affection- 
ately upon her. He drew her arm through his and 
led her out on Hie terrace, where silence had reigned 
since he left. 

Am^lie looked delighted when she saw the two com- 
ing toward her. A look from Clermont told her, and 
she said a couple of words, in a low voice, to Jacques, 
who started to his feet and became very pale. They 
looked at each other, all uncertain as to what they 
should do or say. Sylvie was the only one who 
retained her self-possession although she did not 
look up. 

" Speak ! " whispered Madame Ramey, to the young 
man who was near her. 

"Madame," said Jacques, in a trembling voice, 
" I have the honor to ask of you, the hand of your 
niece." 

Madame Ramey looked at Sylvie, who moved 
slightly forward, and made a little affirmative sign 
with her head. 

" With her consent, sir, I grant it," said the 
old lady. 
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Jacques rushed to Sylvie, lifted her hand to his lips 
and kissed it ; then, drawing her arm through his, led 
her aside. 

"I love you," he said; "do you love me?" 
. " I think I do," she replied, with a smile. 

Their elders pretended to see and hear nothing of 
this, but immediately embarked in an interesting con- 
versation. Clermont, who was still agitated, looked 
more than once toward them and said to himself: 

" There is something that I do not understand." 
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CHAPTER V. \-!Vx''>/^ V 



SYLVIE was walking with her lover under the 
thick shade of the linden trees. The August sun 
could not penetrate the foliage, but on the grass were, 
here and there, moving spangles of sunshine. 

Through an opening at the end of the avenue, they 
could see the grain, already high, rippling in the light 
breeze that stirred the upper branches of the trees. 
It was one of those days when Nature is gay with the 
rush of winged creatures through the air, with the 
song of birds and the stir of insects — one of those 
days when sorrow and misfortune seem impossibilities. 

Sylvie, always a little melancholy .except when in a 
state of excitement that set the whole house in commo- 
tion, was carried away by the joy in the air. With 
her arms full of wild flowers she walked with a light 
step by the side of Jacques, who was also in the best 
of spirits, and the two laughed together like children 
out for a holiday. 

Jacques possessed in a high degree the gift of win- 
ning confidence. He was never intrusive, but always 
sympathetic, and since the aggressive distrust of the 
young girl, which had almost paralyzed his efforts 
to be agreeable, had passed away, he had become 
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once more himself. Sylvie trusted him now as if 
she had always known him. She was sufficiently 
attached to him to miss him if he ever went out of her 
sight, and to want him near her all the time. Every 
day when she was making her little preparations for 
her walk in the Park, she would turn to Jacques with 
a pretty little gesture which signified, "Will you 
come?" 

The young man would rise, always ready to obey 
her summons, and together they would wander through 
the most remote corners where the dense foliage was 
almost black, and where the water ran with a soft 
ripple through the ivy that covered the ground, show- 
ing its traces by patches of a more vivid green, or 
where tall, stiff grasses grew with a hostile, defiant air. 
She knew all the flowers by their names, their com- 
mon charming names, for she had a horror of all kinds 
of classification and more especially of Botany, which 
she had learned with submission and forgotten with joy. 

She loved Nature with enthusiasm, but it was in her 
own way. For a week she had gone daily, as if per-, 
forming a pilgrimage, to a certain place under the oaks 
where she had discovered the most wonderful mosses ; 
then, all at once, taking a dislike to this place she 
would never even enter the path that led to it; 
another place was preferred. And almost always, 
which showed a certain logic in her apparent contra- 
dictions, after having basked in sunshine and breezy 
slopes, she became fascinated with soft shadows and 
melancholy places. 
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This August day of which we write, was a day of 
light and of action. She had visited the wheat fields, 
which she pronounced to be eminently satisfactory. 
The rapid inspection of the great meadow in which 
were pastured the colts of that year, had given her 
great satisfaction. She was returning to the ch&teau, 
therefore, in a most charming mood, when at the end 
of the avenue she saw Clermont and Am^lie coming 
toward them. 

" How young they look ! " said Jacques, shading his 
eyes with one hand that he might see them better. 
" They are marvellous. Clermont does not look over 
thirty. As to our dear godmother, one would take 
her for a young girl." 

Sylvie frowned a little, and then imitating her lover's 
gestures — caricaturing it a little in fact — she too fixed 
her eyes on the couple who were approaching, but she 
said nothing. 

" They are superb — those married lovers," continued 
Jacques, enthusiastically. " Life does not weigh upon 
them ! Look at Clermont. Upon my word, he looks 
younger than my contemporaries, in spite of his forty 
years." 

" He is not forty I " said Sylvie, incredulously. 

"Almost. But only on his certificate of his birth — 
not in his face or figure. And Am^lie, she is simply 
adorable, so fresh and restful. It is her goodness 
that has kept her young. We will be the same, Sylvie, 
when we are their age, shall we not? " 

"She did not reply. With her head slightly bent, 
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she was biting a willow twig that was among the 
flowers she held in her hand. 

" Shall we not, Sylvie ? " persisted Jacques, laying 
his hand lightly on the girl's arm. ' 

She drew back, and the young man's hand dropped 
by his side. He felt that she hetd misunderstood him 
in some way, and was greatly perplexed. 

He had often before, in the days previous to her 
acceptance of him, felt, amid some friendly conversa- 
tion, the same chill and the sudden erection of a barrier 
between them which he could not break down, and 
had never been able until some time had elapsed to 
regain his former footing of intimacy. 

An hour later, perhaps even less, Sylvie would seem 
to forget this coldness and show herself as friendly as 
before, but Jacques, in spite of every effort, had never 
been able to solve the mystery of these strange phe- 
nomena. 

The most minute examination could not show him 
that he had uttered one word at which she should have 
been wounded, he was ignorant of any intention on his 
part to hurt her feelings in any way. On this occasion 
he was even more puzzled than before — he could not 
imagine how he could have offended her. He cudgelled 
his brains for a moment or two, then he said suddenly, 
a new idea having entered his head : 

" Do you think I admire and love your godmother 
too much, Sylvie?" 

She made a disdainful gesture and walked on rapidly 
to meet Am^lie, whom she embraced with the greatest 
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tenderness as if to prove to her lover the immensity of 
his mistake. 

"You are out early, little girl," said Madame 
Clermont, returning her caresses. "We Parisians are 
apt to be a little lazy." 

"Yes, we have had a long walk," answered the 
young girl carelessly. "We have visited the farms. 
It is hardly worth while to rise so early for such things 
as that, though I " 

" You have good farmers and an aunt to overlook 
them, and an overseer besides, or you would not speak 
with so much indifference," said Madame Clermont, 
kissing the girl's forehead. " A real landowner — " 

"Have you land?" said Sylvie, suddenly turning 
to her fiancS. 

"A little." 

" So much the worse I " 

With these words, pronounced in a dry and disa- 
greeable tone, she walked on, and her friends followed 
her to the ch&teau. On reaching the door, she threw 
down her armful of flowers and grasses. The sill was 
strewn with them, and she trod them under foot with 
an air of haughty triumph as she entered the large, 
square hall. 

" Why did you gather these flowers. Sylvie, if you 
only intended to allow them to wither ? " said Jacques, 
who had hurried on to join her. " They were beautiful 
where they were, and would have lived some time. 
You kill them and profit no one. Would you be 
cruel?" 
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"You can, be generous and put then in water," 
answered the young girl carelessly, looking at him with 
cold pride in her beautiful eyes. "You will only 
prolong their sufferings. Let me assure you, that it is 
better to die at once than to languish from one's 
wounds.'* 

" In what a strange voice you say that ! " murmured 
Jacques, almost terrified by Sylvie's manner. 

" Why do you take every thing I say so seriously? '* 
the girl answered, with a smile. 

But the smile, which was almost disdainful, did not 
reassure the young man. 

Sylvie hurried on to her room, and an hour later 
reappeared dressed for breakfast, as calm and brilliant 
as if she had never troubled the heart of heijianci. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GROWING OLD. 

<<T do not understand her in the least,'* said the 

X young man, when in the course of the evening 
he and Madame Clermont sat on the terrace together. 

Am^lie looked at him attentively for a moment, and 
a faint smile passed over her face. 

" Have you ever understood her ? " she was tempted 
to ask, but she prudently kept this question for herself, 
and awaited what he should say. 

"I feel that I am entitled to her confidence," 
Jacques resumed. "I was sure of having made a 
place for myself in her affections, and then all at once 
^he throws me into a state of bewilderment that is 
almost painful. I do not know why I say * almost,* 
for it is very real and positive." 

He looked at Madame Clermont in a despairing 
sort of way. She smiled upon him with a certain pity. 
This smile changed the ideas of the young man. His 
face lighted up. 

"You are laughing at me, godmother," he said, 
laughing in his turn. " Admit that you are laughing 
atmel" 

"Not exactly," answered Madame Clermont. "I 
only think that it is a little unwise in you to hope to 
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fathom Sylvie's character, after your comparatively 
brief acquaintance, intimate though it may haye been, 
when my husband and I, who have always known her, 
dare not sit in judgment on her yet." 

"But," said Jacques, "you advised me to marry 
her." 

"Of course I did. But do you imagine that you 
will ever have any better opportunity of understand- 
ing any young girl ? You have had singular facilities 
for becoming acquainted with Mademoiselle Grermaine. 
Tour privileges, in fact, have been most unusual. As 
a rule, my young friend, a man is intensely ignorant 
of the woman he chooses until it is too late to take 
another." 

" Upon my word, you are consolatory I " exclaimed 
the young man. " You make me feel in a state of 
utter despair, godmother ! You will let me call you 
godmother, too, will you not ? " 

Madame Clermont smiled. She was perfectly will- 
ing that Jacques should use the name given her by 
Sylvie — it corresponded with the peculiar affection 
that she felt for Jacques. 

"You are vastly more than godmother to me, 
though," he continued. "I hardly know how to 
express what you — Was I not very disagreeable when 
a child?" 

"Disagreeable? No, not in the least," answered 
Am^lie. " You were a handsome child — a little wild, 
perhaps, but always gentle and obedient with me. 
You know I was your confidante. You remember, do 
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**I must have told you some strange things, then," 
a^e young man replied, with a bright blush. " I can't 
remember precisely what they were, though." 

"You need not be concerned," answered Am^lie, 
half laughing. " Your most delicate confessions were 
made before you were fourteen — after that time you 
put me in quarantine. What was it that I did to 
forfeit your esteem? I never understood that 
mystery." 

**I breathe more freely!" said Jacques, laughing. 
♦* Intrepidity is often an accompaniment of youth, s I 
think I must have gotten rid of mine in my boyhood, 
for I have none left nowadays. Will you have a real 
confidence once more ? Sylvie frightens me I " 

"Frightens you! How, in what way?" asked 
Am^lie, quite undismayed. 

" By the instability of her temper. When I see her 
with you, godmother, you are so calm and serene, 
she so capricious and restless, that t am more troubled 
thau ever. I wish she were more like you, that 
is all!" 

"You must not allow yourself to think of such a 
thing ; a character cannot be entirely re-made. Sylvie 
is in all respects my opposite; she will never be in 
the least like me." 

"And yet," persisted Jacques," she is so fond of 
you, and so much with you, that I — " 

Madame Clermont laughed. 

"You are absurd," she said, "but it is amusing 
to see to what lengths lovers will go. Content 
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yourself with your lot, my dear boy," she continued, 
laying her beautiful white hand on the arm of her 
young friend. "Love your fiancSe^ who in three 
months will be your wife ; love her now as a lover, 
and later as a husband. Who knows if these troubled 
days may not seem to you later to have been the 
happiest of your existence?" 

A light sigh accompanied these words, so light that 
Jacques divined it by the sadness of the voice rather 
than heard it. 

Am^lie smiled faintly, but there was a certain 
melancholy in her smile. 

"Dear godmother, you are most depressing!" he 
said, with some animation. " I shall never ask you 
again for consolation. Why are you so out of spirits ? 
What has come over you ? " 

" Nothing at all," answered Madame Clermont, her 
eyes resting on the velvety lawn, " but you have not 
learned, young combatant, that you are entering the 
arena of life with weapons yet untried ; that after 
waging years of war with Fate One becomes very 
weary, and weariness is near akin to sadness. I am 
wrong to say such things to you ; youth is a marvel- 
lous force which ought not to be paralyzed, a joy 
which should never be disturbed — " 

" Godmother ! " cried Jacques, taking both her hands 
in his, "you talk as if you were eighty. But you are 
still young, not much older than Syivie, and you talk 
of the battles of life and the charms of youth. I insist 
upon it ; you are laughing at me." 
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Amflie turned toward him her sweet face on which 
was a brighter color than usual ; he released her hands. 

" There are days," she said, " when one realizes that 
one is growing old — ^yes, yes, you need not laugh 1 
I am thirty-five, you know, I have been young like 
everybody else, and happy; happier, possibly, than 
any one else. Ah ! well, my time has passed. I look 
upon the approach of years without fear, without 
regret; but when I see my youth revive before me 
under a new form, I cannot but feel a little melan- 
choly. Youth is such a delightful thing I" 

"Why do you say all this to me now?" asked 
Jacques, who was deeply moved by his friend's 
emotion. 

Madame Clermont did not at once reply ; then she 
said, suddenly : 

*' I cannot tell you. Sometimes one is impelled to 
a sudden confidence ; it is foolish, I admit. Keep my 
secret, Jacques, do not make me more ridiculous than 
I am." 

He shook his head gravely. This request of Am^- 
lie's was unnecessary; he had no wish to speak to 
any one of this strange conversation which had so 
greatly disturbed him. 

That night when alone, he recalled the sad words of 
his friend, and for several days he studied her sweet 
face, thinking to discover some trace of a secret grief, 
but he found none. Madame Clermont had resumed 
her wonted serenity, momentarily disturbed by some 
fleeting apprehension. 
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Life goes on smoothly, things follow their accus- 
tomed coarse, events even assume an especiallj 
favorable aspect, when all at once comes a vague 
feeling of sadness, no one knows whence ; it is like 
a draught from some door suddenly opened ; we shiver 
and look around. It is nothing — it is over I These 
impressions, however, are rarely without cause, 
although the cause may be long concealed and so 
closely that it cannot be discovered, but later, when 
misfortune comes, we remember that these indications 
should have been looked upon as signs to be heeded; 
we remember the shiver and the sudden intangible 
dread. These are what are called presentiments. 

Am^lie Clermont had felt this strange discomfort, 
although she was scarce conscious of it herself. It 
was not her declining youth that she regretted, it was 
the soft, delightful atmosphere in which she had lived 
for fifteen years, and which had become all at once 
chilled. 

In vain did she struggle against the conviction that 
something had gone out of her life. What it was she 
did not know and could not have told. Sylvie was 
affectionate, with sudden and brief coolnesses, followed 
by expressions of tenderness. Pierre Clermont was 
always loving, and showered constant and delicate 
attentions upon her. Jacques was more devoted than 
ever. 

Am^lie accused herself of ingratitude towards her 
fiiends, of caprice and ill-temper ; she fancied that she 
must be ill. Then convinced that she was a prey to 
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one of those nervous crises which even the best bal- 
anced temperaments do not escape, she shed a few 
tears in secret and dried them quickly in order that 
her husband might not suspect ^em, and by a great 
effort of will resumed her usual manner. 

At the end of a week, she was once more quite 
herself. Her friends seeing her happy and serene, 
instinctively rejoiced, although they had not noticed 
her depression. 

In her mind, however, remained the recollection of 
sad struggles against an invisible enemy, who she felt 
was not yet mortally wounded. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEETHOVEN AND OHOPIN. 

THE weather was cloudy; the wind had blown a 
perfect gale, and yellow leaves strewed the 
avenue, torn prematurely from the lindens. These 
gray days are delightful for horseback excursions. 
Every morning before breakfast, Clermont, Jacques 
and Sylvie set out on an excursion that lasted two 
hours. Am^lie, who rose later, took her bath, dressed 
and seated herself at the window to watch the return 
of the riding party. It was with a certain impatience 
that she awaited them. 

At last she saw them cantering up the avenue, 
Sylvie leading the way. They rapidly approached, the 
horse's heels sounding on the firm gravel of the road, 
the bits clashed with a silvery sound, and the three 
friends drew up at the steps. Sylvie was the first on 
the ground, not waiting for Jacques to assist her from 
her mare. With a rapid movement she threw her long 
skirt over her arm and ran lightly up the stairs, stop- 
ping at Am^lie's door to greet her with a little nod, or 
according to her mood — for she was as variable as the 
wind — entered, to fling herself into her friend's arms. 
Then the heavy steps of the men were heard on the 
stairs, and the sound of their gay voices. Jacques 
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passed on and Clermont appeared, with his sunny 
smile and his deep, gray eyes full of manly strength 
and life. 

It was a delightful moment this, and quite worth 
waiting for. 

One morning as he dismounted, Jacques made a 
misstep and his arm was twisted in such a way that it 
caused him intense pain. Some days of repose were 
absolutely essential. Madame Ramey made a great 
commotion, offered to send for a physician, insisted on 
bandages being applied, but finally consented to listen 
to the young man's assurances that rest alone was^ 
needed. Sylvie listened to this debate with a tranquil 
air. When it was over, she said to her lover : 

"You did right to refuse my aunt's panaceas. 
She has twenty-four for each known malady. I 
know them all, and none of them would hurt a fly; 
but as to their doing any good, that is another ques- 
tion. It is plain, however, that you can't mount a 
horse for some days." 

" That is only too certain," said Debrancy, a little 
annoyed at the philosophy with which Sylvie supported 
his misfortune. 

"It is a great pity. I intended to take you to- 
morrow to the old woods at Avergny. You do not 
know them ? " 

" Jacques shook his head. 

" It is lovely there, but we can't go in a carriage 
because the roads are frightful. We two will be 
obliged to go alone, godfather I " 
6 
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She turned an expectant face to Clermont, who 
replied : 

" Yes, my child, and Jacques will remain with my 
wife, who will do her best to console him." 

Sylvie, with a grave and satisfied air, left the salon 
where this discussion had taken place. Her fiancS 
watched her departure with evident annoyance and 
anxiety. He had expected more sympathy, more 
expansion ; he felt that his accident was a trifle with- 
out importance, and Sylvie would have made him 
ridiculous as well as herself, had she been too demon- 
strative, but he also felt a little injured by the easy 
manner in which he had been put aside in her plans 
for riding. In his bad humor, he even went so far as 
to accuse Clermont. 

" He had much better have said that she ought to 
remain at home," he thought. 

At the same moment his eyes met Amdlie's. 

" It does not seem," he said aloud, with some little 
bitterness, " that my misadventure is to interfere with 
the daily ride of Mademoiselle Germain. She will go 
to Avergny to-morrow, with Clermont." 

" Yes, I heard them arrange it," answered Am^lie. 
" I think with you that it would be better for her to 
remain in the chSteau, or at all events, select some 
excursion which would permit us to accompany them 
in a carriage. I will speak about it to my husband." 

This was the conclusion of all conversations, t^e 
result of all meditations with Amdlie. It was so 
habitual with her, that her friends who were jealous of 
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her imperturbable happiness, were in the habit of 
laughing at her and saying among themselves, " Oh I 
yes, Madame Clermont will speak to her husband." 

This jesting was the highest compliment to the 
character and life of this woman. 

But this time Am^lie did not meet in Clermont the 
facile acquiescence with which he usually listened to 
her suggestions. At the first words she uttered, Pierre 
spoke with some little heat : 

" And pray, why should not Sylvie go with me to 
Avergny ? Do you think that I am not a safe escort 
for her? Must she, because Jacques has been awkward 
enough to twist his arm — which, by the way, was a 
most foolish thing to do — must this child, I say, be 
deprived for as long as Debrancy pleases to be ill, of 
these rides which are her favorite exercise and of 
which the unusual heat has already deprived her 
through the summer?" 

Greatly surprised, Am^lie questioned her husband 
with her eyes. Her lips parted to speak before he had 
finished, but she finally determined to let him go on to 
the end. 

" You are right, my friend," she said, quietly. 

She often yielded, as much because she detested 
arguments as because she was unwilling to defend her 
convictions against him whom she preferred to every 
thing in the world. 

Clermont's aggressive humor fled instantly. He 
took his wife's hand and kissed it, saying : 

" You are an angel I " 
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Am^ie did not speak. The manner in which her 
husband received her innocent reply chilled her to the 
heart. She remembered the icy sensation that had 
before disturbed her, and suddenly recognized the fact 
that all her vague sadness came after some conversa- 
tion like this with her husband. 

" What did he mean ? " she asked herself. " He 
never spoke to me in this way before, or if he has, I 
never noticed it. Is it that he loves me no more, or 
that I love him less ? " 

Her reflections were interrupted by Clermont, who 
said: 

" We must all remember one thing, that when these 
two are married, Sylvie will never be able to live with 
her husband in a perpetual t@te-^tete. Jacques would 
become insupportably jealous, if he were habituated to 
these exclusive fashions, and he had best give up the 
point of being Sylvie's constant escort. He acts as if 
he were her shadow." 

Madame Clermont thought to herself that this was 
the prerogative of a fiancS^ and that if Jacques were 
to be robbed of it after his marriage, still justice would 
seem to indicate that it should be his before ; but she 
remained silent. Her husband did not seem- too well 
satisfied with his own argument, for he added : 

" Sylvie is not like other women, the vulgar fitishion 
of courtship is not to her taste. I think that Jacques 
has done far more harm than good by treating her as 
an idol." 

"How should he treat her?" questioned his wife's 
lovely eyes. 
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Her husband, a little troubled by^ that silent ques- 
tion — was it the question or the silence that troubled 
him? — continued in a gentler tone: 

"I often ask myself if their marriage will be as 
happy as ours, and I do not venture to reply in the 
affirmative." 

This time Amflie's eyes filled with tears. She 
stooped over her work-basket and carefully selected a 
needle which it took some time to thread. 

Yes, their marriage had been happy, happy for a 
long time. She had indulged in the hope that it would 
be happy always. Now, however, happiness seemed 
weary of dwelling under her roof tree and flew away 
like an imprisoned bird whose cage door had been left 
open, to be seen no more. 

Clermont took up a newspaper. Am^lie laid down 
her work and softly left the room. Tears choked her, 
she knew not why. She walked around the garden, 
and came in greatly soothed. 

Jacques saw that evening that she had been weep- 
ing, but Pierre did not notice it. 

The next morning, at eight o'clock, the horses were 
heard in the courtyard. Clermont came out of his 
room and passed through that of his wife. Am^lie 
feigned sleep ; she hoped that he would lean over her 
and kiss her before he went out, but her hope was 
disappointed. He stopped a moment as if to give 
her this affectionate adieu, then fearing, perhaps, to 
awaken her and so lose time, he went on and hastened 
down stairs. 
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Almost instantly she heard Sylvie's voice laughing 
and scolding. 

"You are late, my dear godfather ! " she siid. 

The horses' hoofs struck their rhythmic measure on 
the firm gravel walk, then she heard their pace 
quicken. She listened until not another sound could 
be heard. 

Then she hastily arose and proceeded to make her 
toilette ; she was a woman of action and not disposed 
to give much time to useless reverie. 

In the dining-room were evidences of the disor- 
der of a hurried breakfast. Madame Ramey, with the 
calmness required for perfect digestion, was methodi- 
cally buttering some thin slices of bread while she 
sipped a cup of tea. Jacques, with his arm in a sling, 
was looking out of the window. 

" They are far away by this time I " said Madame 
Ramey, as she replied to Am^lie's geod morning. 

Jacques smiled calmly as he kissed his friend's hand. 
He did not wish to seem either ill or bored, although 
he was both. 

"It is disagreeable enough to be an invalid," he 
said, " without being pitied, so pray spare me that 
additional mortification. In three or four days I shall 
be all right, and we can resume our rides. Why do 
you never ride, godmother ? If you would come with 
us it would be very much nicer." 

" I am afraid of horses," answered Amelie as she 
seated herself near him. " I was thrown once when I 
was learning, and that disgusted me with riding for 
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the rest of my life. But you need not be concerned 
in regard to Sylvie, my husband is an excellent 
horseman, and she runs no danger with him." 

Jacques expressed by a gesture that he felt no 
uneasiness, and continued to look out of the window. 

" You will be very stupid, I am afraid," said Madame 
Ramey, kindly; "here are reyiews and books and the 
mail will be here in an hour." 

The good lady piled around the young man a mass 
of pamphlets, enough to barricade him in the embra- 
sure of the window. He arose and went into the 
salon. 

"A little music would be better than anything else, 
godmother," he said, " a little Beethoven or Chopin or 
whatever you please. Is there any law against music 
before breakfast at Les Herbages ? " 

" Certainly not," answered Am^lie. 

She turned over two or three books, seated herself 
before the grand piano and began one of those chef% 
d' iBuvre which are the consolation of those who suffer. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MORNING RIDB. 

THE sun had made its way through fogs, and its 
pale rays gave to the landscape a tender softness. 
It suggested that tears had been dried by the smiles of 
Nature. 

After having given their steeds a hard gallop and so 
appeased something of their impetuosity, Sylvie and 
Clermont cantered side by side through paths bor- 
dered by high hedges and shaded by tall trees. The 
soil was heavy, running brooks like threads of silver 
crossed the road, which was at times half hidden in 
beds of water cresses. Occasionally an opening ad- 
mitted great floods of sunshine, but the sun was not as 
pitiless as that of July, it had in it something of the 
melancholy sweetness of an autumnal day. 

Sylvie, who had been talking steadily for a half hour, 
had probably exhausted her powers, for she was now 
silent. Clermont was enjoying the delicious sweetness 
of this wondrous morning. This man was a good deal 
of a gourmet^ in the sense that all his tastes were deli- 
cate and refined. His fortune permitted him to enjoy 
pleasures without exhausting them to satiety as hap- 
pens to those who are too rich. In his wife he had 
found a companion who seemed to have been made to 
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understand him and to double his joys by sharing 
them. This great good fortune had sharpened his 
delicacy of perception, and the smallest pleasures were 
appreciated by him with unusual intensity. 

This overshadowed sun, this dreamlike atmosphere, 
these tender branches to which the August sap im- 
parted the pale and delicate colors of spring — the 
fragrant air — ^the scented grass, crushed under the feet 
of the horses as they rode, brought back to Clermont 
something of his. vanished youth, so near and yet 
so far. 

" Am I really forty years of age ? " he said to himself, 
^^or is it an illusion, and am I still young? Never has 
life seemed to me half so sweet, never — " 

" Godfather, said Sylvie's sweet voice, " won't you 
tell me how you married my godmother?" 

Awakened as from a dream, Pierre looked at his 
companion. With her face turned toward him, she 
offered to his searching gaze a sweet, tender, but most 
provoking face, in whose expression there was a strange 
mixture of the ingenuousness of a child, and of 
latent, subtle passion. 

"Our parents," he began, "had always been very 
intimate, but we ourselves had never seen each other. 
I met Madame Clermont at Trouville, where she was 
staying with a friend." 

" You loved her at first sight? " asked Sylvie. 

" No, not precisely," Pierre replied, in some surprise. 
"She certainly produced a very deep impression the 
first time I saw her, but it was not what is known as m 
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"What do you mean by a coup defoudref^^ 

"It is a sudden passion, an internal excitement, 
which makes one realize instantly that one loves I ^' 

" I understand," said Sylvie. With drooping head 
she shifted her reins a little, and then resumed : 

" You loved my godmother very quietly, then? " 

** Quietly is not the word," answered Clermont. He 
was under a strange charm, and did not notice that he 
was undergoing a cross-examination. 

" In the first place, I was by no means sure of being 
accepted, for Am^lie was very much sought, and there 
was among them a certain Captain of Dragoons. 
Good Heavens! how jealous I was of him. He 
waltzed too well, this accomplishment was fatal to 
him, for it took the place of every other quality." 

" You have been jealous, then ? " asked Sylvie. ** Of 
what were you thinking when you were jealous ? " she 
continued. 

" Of nothing very pleasant, I assure you," said Cler- 
mont, smiling. " I was tempted to say most disagree- 
able things to Am^lie, and wanted to kill the Captain 
of Dragoons. His name was — upon my life, I have 
forgotten his name, poor fellow 1 " 

"You were tempted to say disagreeable things to 
my godmother ? " repeated Sylvie, in the same tone in 
which she had learned many a lesson by heart. " But 
she was not to blame ? " 

," By no means. But the principal feature of jeal- 
ousy is a total deficiency of logic." 

Sylvie made an affirmative gesture. 
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"And afterward?" 

"After what?" 

"When you ceased to be jealous? And why did 
you cease to be jealous?" 

" Because I was told by Am^lie herself that I might 
ask her parents permission to marry her." 

"And you were happy?" 

" Yes," said Clermont, gravely, " I was happy 1 " 

The memory of that consecrated hour, buried in his 
heart under a mass of flowers rose before him. 

Sylvie's head drooped and she asked no more ques- 
tions. The regular steps of their horses was the only 
sound that broke the silence. Pierre did not speak ; 
the questions of his goddaughter had evolved a thou- 
sand emotions which in former years had been most 
precious to him. After that blessed hour when Ame- 
lie had accepted his hand, came a procession of others 
sweeter but less solemn, and this cortege accompanied 
him through this grassy path where the two horses 
were often pressed close to each other. 

" Godfather," said the young girl, in a sweet but 
troubled voice, " do you love Jacques Debrancy ?" 

" Indeed, I do 1 " answered Clermont, in some sur- 
prise, "and I loved him long ago. I not only love 
him, but I respect him most highly." 

Sylvie sighed. They at this moment came out into 
an opeii space where were scattered some century-old 
trees. She drew up her horse. 

"Godfather," she said, "there are many ways of 
loving, are there not ? " 
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"Yes," answered Clermont, hesitating, and not 
knowing exactly what to say. 

" There must be, indeed, many ways," repeated the 
young girl, with vehemence, " for I love Aunt Ramey, 
I love my godmother, I love Jacques Debrancy and I 
love you, godfather, but all in very different fashions." 

" Of course—" 

" But Jacques has still another fashion of loving me 
— tell me, godfather, is his way the best?" 

Sylvie's voice trembled. She turned her head away. 
Pierre suddenly discovered that he was delivering a 
lecture on love to his goddaughter alone in the woods. 

"His way is a good one, undoubtedly, he said, a 
little coldly, "particularly as you have accepted 
Jacques and promised to marry him." 

Sylvie struck her mare with her whip, and started 
off like an arrow from the bow. Clermont with diffi- 
culty overtook her. Fortunately the road was good 
and his horse was sure-footed, and before long they 
were trotting side by side. Pierre endeavored several 
times to see the face of his eccentric companion, but , 
she would not look toward him. Suddenly she turned 
her bright eyes and rosy cheeks around. 

"I am a simpleton, dear godfather," she cried, 
"but please tell me that you love me a little, 
notwithstanding ! " 

" It is dangerous to admit anything to you," said 
Clermont, a little uneasily, "for you immediately pro- 
ceed to overwhelm us with your logic. Still, I am 
willing to confess that your spice of folly makes you 
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very charming, at the same time it is your duty to 
correct it." 

Sylvie smiled with a tiiumphant air and threw her 
head back. She was certainly very fascinating. She 
caught a hanging branch of wild honeysuckle on the 
end of her whip, and, without stopping, broke it off 
and twisted it around her hat. 

" We shall be there, presently," she said, " and we 
ought to dress a little in honor of our hostess 1 " 

She extended a flower to Clermont, who mechani- 
cally placed it in his button-hole. Sylvie watched him 
out of the corner of her eye, and seemed satisfied. 
Five minutes later they entered the woods. There 
was no longer any road, merely bridle-paths winding 
in every direction. The grass grew short and close 
like Genoa velvet. For fifty years no wood had been 
cut here, and the road was almost forgotten. The 
underbrush was very high, and clumps of young trees 
were growing up straight and tall. The huge trunks 
of the old trees stood with tranquil majesty ; on the 
white bark were patches of brown or green moss. 

Beech trees were massed together. The oaks were 
stunted and distorted as if writhing in some terrible 
despair. Winter storms had excavated huge holes 
under the monstrous roots, throwing them out of the 
earth ; and nearer, like a rain of blue stars, were scat- 
tered a quantity of Veronica blossoms, extending to 
the very feet of the horses. 

After riding on for some fifteen minutes, Sylvie, who 
was in front, for the road was too narrow for two, 
stopped short, and extending her hand, cried: , 
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"Is not this worth the trouble of cbraing?" ^ 

The forest opened abruptly before them, like a great 
rent in some piece of stuff. A valley, over which was 
scattered immense granite boulders brought there by 
some convulsion of Nature, lay before them. Through 
it ran a brawling brook, splashing among and over the 
stones with a silvery sound. Velvety turf formed the 
most beautiful carpet in the world. At a little 
distance, on the other side of the valley — or gorge 
would be the better word — the forest stood as dense 
and dark as before. This valley was an oasis, seen 
through the scanty foliage of the young trees hanging 
over the edge of the ravine. 

" It is superb 1 " said Clermont. " It reminds me of 
Fontainebleau 1 " 

Sylvie's joy and triumph vanished. With a weary 
gesture her extended hand fell at her side. If her 
godfather had ever seen a scene like that, what was 
the good of this long ride ? In her childish ignorance, 
she had never realized that too many things are re- 
peated in this world for one to be able to give ^an 
entirely new impression to a man who has travelled. 

A little plan of vengeance offered itself, and she 
snatched at it. Her arrow fell harmless to the ground, 
however. Clermont did not even feel it. 

" I shall bring Jacques here," she said. 

Clermont nodded acquiescence. 

" Is this forest very large ? " he asked. 

" Yes ; but you have seen enough of it. It is time 
to turn our faces homeward." 
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Without the smallest pity for the wearied animals, 
she set off at a smart trot, which she kept up, in spite 
of the bad roads, until they reached Les Herbages, 
where she dashed up the avenue at full gallop. 

On reaching the steps, she hastily dismounted and 
ran into the salon, where she heard the piano. 

" Back already I " said Am^lie, rising. 

" It is one o'clock," answered Sylvie, looking at her 
watch. " The time has seemed very short to you 
then? What have you been doing, to be so happy 
without us ? " 

" We have been listening to Beethoven," answered 
Jacques, innocently. 

Sylvie passed him without a word. She would not 
see his extended hand. At this moment every thing 
hurt her and made her suffer. She had expected to 
find herself received with open arms, to see faces 
saddened by her long delay ; and on the contrary, 
beheld these people happy and contented, while she 
herself was restless and miserable. She would have 
been delighted to make spme one suffer. Powerless to 
do this, she was thrown back on herself. 

" Fool that I am I " she cried, tearing off her gloves 
when she had reached the solitude of her own room. 
" I really fancied that there was some one in the world 
to whom I was necessary! Ah I if I only had my 
mother I " 

And she wept passionately. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LAMB LED TO THE SLATJGHTEB. 

THERE was no possibility of riding the next day, 
nor for several days. Hardly was Jacques well 
again than the weather became detestable. 

Two or three days of rain upsets everything in a 
country house. It matters not how many precautions 
are taken against ennui, the necessity of being housed 
becomes oppressive to the most cheerful and coura- 
geous. Reading and music, to be sure, are not easily 
exhausted by those who love them. Reading aloud is 
very fatiguing to those who are not accustomed to 
it, and people as a rule quickly return to their own 
books. 

During the long hours of the long afternoon, when 
the silence was broken only by the rasping sound of 
the paper-knife, Sylvie came and went, disturbing 
everything in this vast house. She invented all sorts 
of mystifications. She played practical jokes, she 
frightened Madame Ramey in a way that brought a 
frown to Clermont's brow and a smile to Am^lie's lips. 
At short intervals, she would lay her little hand on the 
shoulder of her lover, or on his book, with an appeal- 
ing gesture. He would then rise in haste and follow 
her, sometimes to find the door closed in his face, but 
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oftener to plot some escapade with Sylvie generally 
ending in merry laughter. Then they would return 
together to the salon still laughing^, and saying to each 
other : 

" It is a great pity that we can't carry out that idea, 
it is such a good one I " 

Their friends would look at them with a little re- 
proach for the noise they made, or would laugh with 
them, according to the mood they were in themselves ; 
but to Sylvie and Jacques this mattered very little, 
they were equally well pleased. 

" We look as if we belonged to a troop of strolling 
actors," said Sylvie, one day, after meditating some 
minutes ; *' but we need something." 

"A wolf?" suggested Jacques. 

"Nol a sheep! I am the wolf, am I not, god- 
father?" 

And she looked at Clermont with eyes that were 
frankly innocent. Clermont made no reply. She 
moved restlessly about the room a few moments and 
then disappeared. 

An hour elapsed. The house seemed paralyzed by 
this unwonted silence, when suddenly an odd sort of 
noise, like that of several blows repeatedly struck on 
the floor, was heard in the salon, accompanied by 
Sylvie's stifled laughter. 

The door was suddenly thrown open, and she entered, 

pushing before her a terrified lamb, not especially well 

washed, but profusely decorated with rose -colored 

ribbon. It was here, from his eyes, half covered by 

6 
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^ wreath of satin bows, to its short tail moving in 
a discontented manner amid an enormous satin bow, 
fastened in some incomprehensible manner to its 
thick fleece. 

The frightened animal held back, burying itself 
among Sylvie's skirts, she pushing him from her. The 
creature's eyes were wild with fright, as it looked 
around for some way of escape. In his sudden move- 
ments, it slipped on the wax floor and fell upon its 
side. It tried to rise, but fell back in a helpless way 
and lay motionless. Jacques ran to its assistance, 
and bending over the lamb, with almost maternal 
tenderness tried to raise it. 

The creature looked at him with those expressions 
of a wounded animal's eyes that go to the heart of 
human beings. Delicately, with infinite precautions, 
he touched its feet one after the other. The lamb 
quickly drew back the last one without a sound, but 
with a movement that indicated pain. 

" It is broken," said Jacques, looking at Sylvie. 

" Your amusements are cruel 1 " exclaimed Clermont 
harshly. "You do not think enough of others, my 
child." 

There was silence in the salon. Sylvie was kneeling 
at the side of the lamb, at which she was looking with 
intense pity. Great tears were rolling down her 
cheeks. 

"I did not know," she said. "If I had only 
thought 1" 

She looked at Clermont with so much penitence 
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expressed in her sweet face, that he was deeply 
touched. Jacques lifted the lamb in his arms and 
carried it out of the room. 

" What shall we do with it ? " asked the girl, timidly. 

"It must be killed and sold. What else can be 
done ? " answered Clermont, taking up his newspaper 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

The rose-colored ribbons lay in heaps on the floor. 
Sylvie pushed them aside with a little shiver, and went 
out with head bowed low. 

" You have been too severe," said Amflie, in a low 
voice. 

Her husband looked up quickly, as if about to make 
an impetuous reply. But he restrained himself, mur- 
mured a few unintelligible words that Am^lie did not 
catch, and plunged once more into his newspaper. 

In the anteroom Jacques, who was returning, met 
the young girl. She passed him without speaking, but 
he caught her hand anti drew her toward him. Con- 
trary to her usual habit she did not turn her eyes 
away, he read in them all the regret of a good and 
affectionate heart bowed down by the weight of a bad 
action unintentionally committed. 

" Poor little girl 1 " said Jacques, pressing his lips to 
the hand he held, " you are unhappy ? " 

" Oh ! so unhappy ! " murmured Sylvie, looking at 
him with strange intensity; then, suddenly, with an 
innocent, charming gesture, she threw her arms over 
his shoulders and laid her face on his breast. 

It was the first time that she had ever given him the 
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smallest mark of tenderness. Up to this moment she 
had only permitted Jacques to kiss her hand in the most 
formal manner ; this infantine caress told him that he 
possessed her confidence; he was deeply moved and 
it was with infinite tenderness that he lifted the two 
hands on his shoulders and carried them to his lips. 
Sylvie with her head still leaning on his breast, looked 
at him with a certain sadness in her tender eyes. He 
kissed the fair brow. Still she did not stir. 

"You love mel" she said, in a strange voice full 
of a mysterious pain. 

" Yes, darling, I love you. I love you just as you 
arel I will continue to love you whatever you be- 
come I I do not seek chimerical perfection, and 
consider myself happy in seeing you so good and 
so true." 

Sylvie slowly released herself from his detaining 
arm, and passed her hand slowly over her brow. 

'^ I know that I have many faults," she said, in the 
same depressed tone, "but that is no reason why people 
should be so unkind. You are always good. You 
never scold me." 

"I shall scold you when we are married," said 
Jacques, with a smile that belied his words. 

She smiled, too, with a pretty little air of triumph. 

"We will see!" she said. After a silence she 
added, " I do not dare to go back to the salon." 

" We will go together," said Jacques, drawing the 
girl's arm through his. She resisted a little ; he would 
not yield, but led her to the door of the dalon. 
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Just as he opened it, he said in a voice that trembled 
a little, in spite of himself: 

" You love me, Sylvie ? " 

She did not answer. He pressed the arm he held 
closely against his breast. 

"You love me a little, do you not? You have 
never told me so, and yet to-day it seems to me — " 

" I do love you — ^indeed I do," she answered, with 
frank sincerity. 

" Thanks," said Jacques, pressing the hand he took 
in his. 

He opened the door of the salon, and they entered 
boldly, he with a smile, and she trying to look the 
same as usual. Am^lie smiled upon them. Clermont 
glanced over his newspaper, but said nothing. Madame 
Clermont led Sylvie to the piano and they began to 
play a duett, which is always a good way of extricating 
one's self from a difficult position. To make a good 
deal of noise when one* is embarrassed, is to become in 
a great degree master of the situation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CAPBICES. 

AFTER this little outbreak calm was re-established 
at Les Herbages, and a fortnight elapsed without 
further disturbance. The sun reappeared in the sky 
as well as in the tempers of the little party. 

Madame Ramey was greatly interested in Sylvie's 
trousseau which came daily from Paris, in small or 
large boxes, to be unpacked and placed in the ward- 
robes; the contemplation of all these wonders was 
sufficient for the happiness of the good lady until it 
was time to exercise her domestic genius in the pur- 
chase of the furniture. 

Sylvie seemed submissive. She moved about with an 
air of happiness ; huge bunches of keys belonging to 
nothing hung at the belt of a dainty apron trimmed 
with lace, which afforded not the smallest protection to 
her dress. She passed along the corridors with the air 
of a busy housekeeper, bearing in her graceful arms 
great piles of linen which she was moving from one 
closet to another. Amflie smiled gently at this new 
fancy, which Aunt Ramey endured with her usual 
fortitude. 

As to Jacques, he was perfectly happy. The confi- 
dence shown him by Sylvie one day, she had not, to 
his infinite gratification, again withdrawn. . , 
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Amflie now began to open her heart more fully to 
her young friends. 

Up to this time, a certain exaggerated modesty had 
forbidden her speaking to any other than her husband 
of the deeper thoughts of her heart. But the moral 
isolation in which she lived in spite of the apparent 
affection by which she was surrounded — the indefin- 
able isolation which did not show itself either in acts 
or words, and which seemed, in fact, rather the result 
of her own state of mind than of the conduct of 
others, impelled her at last to seek relief in speech 
and in confidences to those about her. 

It is impossible to keep up absolute reserve, and it 
matters not how discreet and cautious a nature may 
be, nor how determined to suffer its martyrdom and 
resignation in silence, there comes a day when the 
torrent breaks loose, and as much melancholy pleasure 
is taken in describing personal sorrows as if they were 
the sorrows of others. 

Therefore, from Am^lie's lips there now often came 
words of great eloquence, reflections full of sad philos- 
ophy. Clermont paid little heed to this, knowing his 
wife as well as he did, he knew that her heart was 
all that was tender and delicate. He ought to have 
been astonished when he heard her say, in the presence 
of others, things which for fifteen years she had re- 
served for him alone ; but he was in no state of mind 
favorable to such observations. Life looked very fair 
to him at that time and he floated with the tide, caring 
little for other people. 
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In youth and in seasons of great happiness it often 
comes to pass that one becomes oblivious to all but 
one's self, so much so that one fails to receiye external 
impressions other than as vague noises and faded 
colors. This sort of thing does not last long ; one is 
awakened generally by some one of those shocks 
which are only too common in this world, and then 
the burthen of life is again lifted and the dream is 
over. 

Later in life this almost unhealthy state is much 
more rare. When it exists, it is invariably the indica- 
tion of a grand passion. 

Clermont was in a dream of this kind now. With- 
out realizing what was taking place in himself, still 
less in those about him, he accepted from each day 
the good it brought, and did not reproach Fate for 
her stinginess. 

He felt marvellously young; never in the whole 
course of his life had he been so luxuriously happy. 
The charm of this country life, of music and of 
poetry were all felt by him more intensely than ever. 
He was as if intoxicated with joy the greater pai*t of 
the time. 

He was gay, indulgently and affectionately gay 
to all about him. His goddaughter even, found 
grace in his eyes. He forgave her unreservedly for 
the light errors of which she was guilty, and was even 
the first to laugh at them. Astonished by this most 
unusual gentleness, Sylvie watched him uneasily for 
a time. 
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"Whatl" she said to herself, "is Croqttemitaine 
becoming humanized ? " 

Nevertheless, she was as prudently reserved asia 
young kitten who does not feel quite willing to 
approach the object of its desires. 

" She is contemplating some new folly," said Aunt 
Ramey one day, to Madame Clermont, her usual confi- 
dante. ** I know Sylvie ; and I know very well when 
she has that mischievous look in her eyes, and yet at 
the same time is so marvellously good and solemn, 
that she is meditating some prodigious mystification ! '* 

"I do not think so," answered the wise Am^lie. 
"Formerly you had only too much reason to fear her 
love of mischief, but she seems to me to have become 
much more serious. The lesson that poor lamb gave 
her seems to have borne durable fruit." 

Madame Ramey shook her head. She was not elo- 
quent enough by nature to explain her thoughts, nor 
had she a great deal of discernment, but was possessed 
of a vast amount of practical experience, which is 
often more useful in such cases than the most beau- 
tiful theories. 

Her niece, however, seemed about to prove her in 
error. Am^lie and her husband were preparing to 
depart with Jacques, and Sylvie and her Aunt were to 
follow at the expiration of a fortnight. The idea of 
this separation, brief as it was to be, added additional 
charm to the tender intimacy of the little circle at 
Les Herbages. 

Am^lie alone looked forward with secret joy to 
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resuming the old home life and to regaining poBsession 
of her husband's heart which seemed to be slipping out 
of her grasp in the most unaccountable manner. 

" Let us take one more drive through my estate," 
said Sylvie, one day after breakfast. With a deter- 
mined little air she placed her two elbows on the 
table and looked at her Aunt, who repressed a sigh. 
^^ Let us go in the break," she continued, ^^ it is much 
more amusing, because we can see the country so 
much better." 

**The break is not very strong," said Madame 
Ramey, ^^and I really think it would be better to 
use the caliche." 

^^ In the first place, dear Aunt, let me remind you 
that we can't five of us go in the caldche. And if you 
persist in remaining at home to-day, I shall not ask 
you to my wedding. Tell her, Jacques, that we won't 
ask her!" 

" Indeed, we won't ! " replied the happy lover. 

** Then we will take the break with the grays, and 
I will drive." 

" Oh ! Sylvie ! " cried Madame Ramey. 

" Or I won't go 1 You can choose ! " 

"The grays 1" continued the good lady, in great 
terror. 

" They are as gentle as lambs 1 " retorted Sylvie. 

As these words passed her lips she caught her breath 
with a deep blush. 

"I know I am not particularly successful with 
lambs," she said, plaintively, "but that is no reason 
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why I can't drive my grays, that I love so dearly. 
Well! then it is all settled! the break and the 
grays I " 

Clermont had not opened his lips ; everybody looked 
at him and awaited his decision. He was, in reality, 
the Jupiter Tonnans of this little circle, and very 
often he was amused by it. He dropped from his 
Olympian lips the words, ** So be it ! " and his god- 
daughter drew a breath of relief. "But," he said, 
**we shall keep our eyes upon you, young lady. 
Jacques, you must sit by her, unless you want her to 
break our necks ! " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BBEAK AND THE GBAYS. 

AN hour later, and the break was spinning along 
one of those beautiful shady roads so common 
in that happy quarter of the globe. 

Sylyie held the reins of the superb horses in her 
small hands, and Jacques, seated near her, drank in 
with delight the fresh September air, and with it 
strength, courage and gayety. 

The friends talked and laughed. There are days 
when we laugh without well knowing why — and this 
was one of them. They were all in as sunny and 
serene a mood as the sky. 

They made the tour of the farms. Abundance and 
comfort reigned. The season had been unusually 
propitious, and everything was flourishing. Men and 
cattle looked well and happy. They drank milk from 
cups of common pottery with a gaudy flower in the 
bottom. Sylvie, who declared that she never was so 
hungry in her life, attacked a bit of brown bread 
which the farm woman could not cut, she thought, 
large enough for the young lady. Then, when they 
were ready to continue their drive, Sylvie gave the 
rest of the bread to her horses, who ate it from her 
hands as daintily as possible. 
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" Now then 1 " cried the young girl, as she climbed 
to the seat, rejecting the assistance offered by Jacques, 
'^ we will make the grand tour, and at good speed, 
tool" 

After turning in a manner which Clermont himself 
admitted would have done honor to a practiced coach- 
man, the equipage started off at full speed. The hedges 
flew past with their twisted elm boughs trimmed 
closely each year — to the great detriment of their 
beauty, but tp the great profit of the peasants, who 
care little for the picturesque — then came a vast suc- 
cession of fields and meadows as various in colors as 
those on the palette of a painter; then the shores of 
the river, as green and fresh as if it were April instead 
of September. 

** This is all ours," said Sylvie, describing with her 
whip a circular gesture that included a vast extent of 
woods and fields lying like an amphitheatre before 
them, all overlooked by the noble Chfiteau des Her- 
bages, with its Louis Thirteenth roofs and its tall 
chimneys. " It is fine, is it not, godfather ? " 

" Yes," answered Clermont, " it is fine, but I advise 
you to look out for your horses, and not to tickle their 
ears in that way." 

** They are not ticklish," answered Sylvie, throwing 
out her lash once more. 

They were so, nevertheless, for they instantly started 
off in such a way that those in the carriage were 
thrown with violence from side to side,. 

They gathered themselves together and laughed, 
but Clermont did not smile. r r^^rri^ 
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** Mind what you are about, Sylvie 1 " he said, in a 
more imperative voice than usual. 

She did not listen to him, for her attention was 
absorbed by her horses, who were fast getting beyond 
her control. Jacques sat ready to take the reins 
should she manifest the smallest desire for him to 
do so. 

But Clermont's tone had exasperated her, and she 
would have died rather than admit that she was 
conquered. 

** Jacques, take the reins," said Pierre authorita- 
tively. 

The young man hesitated and leaned over to look at 
Sylvie, who sat with lips firmly compressed and fixed 
eyes — ^her little hands were stiffened, and clutched 
the reins in a way that showed she had no intention 
of yielding. 

" Will you give them to me ? " said Jacques, with 
infinite sweetness ; '^ to please me I " he added. 

The frigid features of the young girl relaxed. She 
was about to relinquish her dangerous power, when a 
sudden shock broke the shaft that had been injured; 
it fell on the heels of the near horse, which instantly 
reared. 

" She will certainly kill us I " cried Clermont. 

The equipage, drawn now by one shaft, was borne 
on by the frightened animals with incredible speed. 
Madame Ramey screamed. Am^lie was perfectly 
silent, crouched in one corner of the carriage. She 
was watching her husband, who, with set features and 
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compressed lips, had risen to snatch the reins from 
Sylvie. He was prevented by Jacques, who him* 
self took them and held them with -a firm hand. 
The young girL with difficulty loosened her cramped 
fingers, which were now entirely without feeling, and 
sat erect, mechanically resisting the irregular motion 
of the vehicle. Her eyes were fixed, as if she saw 
nothing before her. Under the steady guidance of the 
young man, and aided by a steep hill which took from 
them all wish to run, the horses soon calmed down, 
and at the end of a few hundred yards, the break 
stopped on a turfy bank and the party looked at each 
other. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
bylyib's dboisiok. 

<< rr^HIS is a nice business, Jacques," said Clermont, 

X as he jumped from the carriage to examine its 
condition. 

Madame Ramej began to utter loud lamentations. 

*'Pray say no more," whispered Am^lie, touching 
her arm. " Don't you see that she is more frightened 
than any of us ? " 

In fact, Sylvie was still sitting in her place, perfectly 
motionless, with her hands closely knitted together. 

^'Get into the break," said Clermont to his god- 
daughter, " I will take your place." 

She obeyed without the smallest resistance, while 
the two men mended the shafts after a fashion, with 
the assistance of some branches cut from the hedge 
and the ropes with which a carriage box in the country 
is always supplied. 

The trembling, panting animals were calmed by 
voice and caress, and the party returned to the chfiteau 
in a less triumphant manner than they had left it. 
Clermont surrendered the break to the grooms, and 
then went to the salon. He supposed he should find 
the household there assembled, but they had dispersed 
to repair the damages caused by the fatiguing emotions 
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of their adventurous excursion. He turned to seek 
his dressing-room also, when his goddaughter entered. 

She was very pale, while her lips trembled nervously. 
Her little morning hat was still on her head, and 
wrapped closely in her mantle, she looked even more 
frail and delicate than usual. She advanced with a 
rapid step until she reached Clermont. Then, with 
her hand grasping the back'of a chair for support, she 
looked in his face with a resolute but not audacious 
air. She waited for him to speak. 

" You came very near killing us — all of us," he said, 
^'as well as yourself, and all because you chose to 
defy me." 

"No," she answered in a low voice, shaking her 
head, but with her eyes still fixed upon him. 

" What do you mean ? " 

**I know that I came near killing you — ^I did not 
mean to say no to that — ^but I did not intend to defy 
you. You think me malicious, godfather, malicious 
and willful ; but I am not, I am only imprudent." 

"Indeed! Well then, your imprudence it is, that 
nearly cost us our lives." 

" I know it, godfather, and I am very penitent." 

She continued to gaze at him with such perfect calm- 
ness, that he felt more and more exasperated. He, in 
his turn, fixed his eyes upon her, and suddenly the 
displeasure depicted on his face fled, and a vague, 
troubled look came in its turn. 

" I have come," the young girl began, and now the 
two hands on the back of the chair trembled slightly, 
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♦* I liave come to say to you that I have, upon reflec- 
tion, decided that — . In short, I have decided not to 
marry Mon^eur Debrancy." 

" Sylvie 1 " cried Clermont. 

" Yes — ^I have decided. I love him very much, and 
as I feel that my decision will pain him, I beg you to 
say this to him, and at the same time express my 
regret." 

She turned away her head to conceal her tears, 
which were now falling fast, for her heart was half 
broken in this supreme effort. 

Clermont was thunderstruck. He wanted to under- 
stand, but was withheld by a vague fear of understand- 
ing only too well. 

" But," he said, slowly, " what motive induces you 
to do this? Is not Debrancy the most thorough 
gentleman and the most irreproachable fiancS?^^ 

'^ He is all that, and much more besides. I love and 
respect him, and I want you to tell him so, but I 
cannot marry him." 

She lifted her head for a moment, but it quickly 
drooped again. Clermont did not know what to say. 

" It is nonsense," he said. " You are ruining your 
whole life, as well as his." 

" He will console himself I hope, and I wish him, 
for he deserves it, every happiness. I love him from 
the bottom of my heart. Yes, I love him truly." 

" Then, why—" 

She turned on Clermont those strange eyes which 
had so disturbed him already. 
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*' I am not good enough for him," she said. 

They stood before each other in the profound silenee 
of the large room. A feeling of remorse troubled 
Clermont. Sylvie wept unconstrainedlj, and the great 
drops fell slowly on her gray dress. 

" Tell him," she resumed, after a long silence, " I 
have not the courage to distress him. I love him as 
if I had known him all my life. It seems to me that 
my heart will break when I bid him farewell." 

Clermont, after a violent struggle, was himself again. 

"But, if you love him as you say, you could not fail 
to be happy with him, and your refusal is simply 
inexplicable." 

" I am not good enough for him," repeated Sylvie, 
"I should only make him unhappy. My resolution is 
irrevocable." 

He turned away. What mystery was in the heart of 
this young girl? Who could say whether it was a 
mistake or a fault ? Presently he was aware that he 
was alone, she had glided from the room without a 
sound. A moment more and Jacques appeared. 

** What is going on here ? " the young man asked. 
**I met Sylvie just pow. She threw her arms around 
my neck and burst into tears. I wanted to speak to 
her, but she ran away, saying that you were waiting 
for me. What is it all about ? " 

More and more perplexed, Clermont hesitated for an 
answer. Am^lie now appeared. She too had seen 
Sylvie, who had seized her hand and kissed it con- 
vulsively and hurried on to her chamber, where she 
had locked herself in. ^^^^^^ ,,Google 
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*'What is it?" Jacques repeated, becoming very 
anxious. " Pray do not keep me in suspense." 

Am^lie was very pale. She looked at her husband 
fixedly. He felt as if this look were a reproach. 

" She refuses to marry you," he said to the young 
man, taking both his hands in his as he spoke. 

Debrancy trembled from head to foot. 

*'She refuses! And why? How have I ofiEended 
her ? But it will all come right, I am sure. I will 
go— 

"No," said Clermont, detaining him. **0f the 
cause of this refusal I am ignorant, but that it is 
final I am sure. She says she loves you and esteems 
you. To use her own words, twice repeated, she 
thinks she is not good enough for you." 

"Ahl" cried Jacques, struck to the heart, "she 
loves another 1 " 

Clermont became very pale, and dropped the hands 
of the young man. 

" If she does, she has not told me so," he said, in a 
clear, calm voice, while cold beads of perspiration rose 
on his brow. 

" But make her listen to me," said Jacques, turning 
to Am^lie, at the same time passing his hand over his 
brow as if to drive away a bad dream. " Godmother, 
will you not try to reason with her? She can not love 
any one else. She has never seen any one. Speak to 
her — ask her." 

Am^lie looked with anguish from one to the other 
of these two men. 
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** Try," said Clermont, without looking at his wife. 

She went out. During her absence, there was not a 
sound in the salon — each of the inmates was listening 
to the beating of his heart. Am^lie returned, pale and 
more disturbed than before. 

"Well? "said Jacques. 

" She will hear nothing — not one word," answered 
Madame Clermont, extending her hand to him. 

She had seated herself on the sofa. He threw 
himself on his knees in front of her, and buried his 
face in the folds of her dress. Clermont left the room, 
he could not endure the sight of the anguish of the 
youth he so loved. Am^lie laid one hand on the head 
of the young man, who snatched the other and pressed 
it to his eyes. 

" Love me," he said, " comfort me. I am so desolate, 
so miserable I " 

" Poor child I " she murmured. 

And tears dropped from her eyes on the bowed head 
of the young lover. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

HBB PTJNISHMBNT. 

'« ripHEN you will not come ? " said Clermont, as he 

X took bis gloves from the table. 

"No, thanks; I am so very much fatigued that I 
prefer to rest," answered Am^lie, with her usual 
sweetness. 

" I am very sorry. I will return at an early hour. 
If I could do so with any decency, I should remain , 
with you ; but I think — ^it seems to me — " 

"Go, my friend — go, by all means," answered 
Madame Clermont, with a certain sadness in her 
voice. "It is desirable, for many reasons, that you 
should show yourself at the opera, if it be only for 
an hour. What is it to-night ? " 

" Der Freyschiitz, and a ballet." 

" Not very exciting for the nerves," she said with a 
smile, "but go, Jacques and I will wait for you with 
this review." 

She took a book and a paper-knife from the table. 
Clermont hesitated a moment and then went to his 
wife, kissed her brow, and left the room. She followed 
him with her eyes, listened to his footsteps as he 
crossed the anteroom, heard the door close upon 
him, and when sure that she was alone, threw herself 
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back in her chair and burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. 

She wept often now, and she knew why, or thought 
she did, which amounts to the same thing. This even- 
ing it was clearer to her than ever, for Clermont was 
going to the Opera, to Sylvie's loge^ who was showing 
herself in public for the first time since her return 
from Les Herbages. 

After the hurried departure of Jacques and Mon- 
sieur Clermont and his wife, for they would not allow 
the young man to go alone under such painful circum- 
stances. Mademoiselle Germain remained six weeks in 
the country with her Aunt, who could not be consoled 
for the broken marriage. If the young girl were to 
blame for destroying plans which, strangely enough, 
pleased every one, she was well punished by the sight 
of all the grief she caused. 

That of Jacques, mute and dignified, was not 
revealed to Sylvie by outward demonstrations, Am€- 
lie's silence was the most eloquent of reproaches. But 
Madame Ramey put no restraint on herself, and was 
a sore trial to the nerves of all about her. A deluge 
of tears perpetually renewed, and a series of reproaches 
tender and sad, had been a daily martyrdom to Sylvie, 
whom, however, they hardened and embittered, rather 
than softened. She said to herself that she was suf- 
ficiently punished, and determined to feel no more 
self-reproach. 

Clermont, after the first shock and astonishment, 
had said but little more; he avoided every especial 
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conversation with his godchild. And there was not 
the smallest appearance of his entertaining any dif- 
ferent feeling toward her from the rest of the family. 
Sylvie, however, who rarely spoke to him, seemed to 
feel by instinct that he was the only one who did not 
look upon her as capricious and cruel, unjust and 
unfeeling. In the very manner in which Clermont 
avoided her, she read a certain commiseration, and saw 
more pity than anger. This pity, while it irritated 
her intensely, yet seemed less intolerable than the 
reprobation of the others, but this she allowed no one 
to suspect. 

She spent the six weeks at Les Herbages which had 
in a way been imposed upon her by her godfather as a 
punishment £pr her misdeeds, in the most perfect 
seclusion. She deprived herself, also, of all that 
had formerly given her pleasure. 

Vainly did the glorious September sun tempt her to 
some long ride. She resisted with determination and 
courage. She gave up driving her beloved dappled 
grays and went on long excursions with Madame 
Ramey, in her Victoria behind two old horses, greatly 
preferred by this lady to more splendid steeds. In fact, 
the girl led the life of an absolute penitent. 

About the 15th of October, however, they decided 
to go to Paris. The weather was cold and damp. 
Besides, to stay away longer would be a positive 
injury to Sylvie. Although her engagement to De- 
brancy had never been publicly announced, it ^as 
more than probable that it was known. Sylvie must 
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not seem to shrink from the worid or show any fear of 
its gossip. Clermont, after consulting his wife, had 
written to his goddaughter and counselled her return. 
A week later she was settled in the apartment she had 
occupied the preceding winter. 

But the life once so delightfully gay and cheerful, 
was now strangely changed. She oould no longer 
run into her friend's apartment, as she had formerly 
done. Am^lie had declared distinctly, the first day of 
Sylvie's arrival in town — and with a firmness most 
unusual with her — that Jacques, having done nothing 
wrong, should in no way be punished for what was 
entirely the fault of the young girl. His habits should 
not be interfered with; he should be at liberty to come 
and go as he pleased. It was Sylvie who must be on 
the watch and assure herself in advance that when she 
wished to come she should not meet at the Clermonts' 
the man to whom she had been affianced. 

Clermont listened to this mandate in silence, but 
with a very serious air. His wife expected some oppo- 
sition, but he made none. 

**I think you are quite right," he said, quietly, when 
she had finished. ^^It is certainly but just that this 
little girl should receive some punishment, and the 
deprivation of your society is certainly that which she 
will be likely to feel most deeply." 

He was right; only as the rooms of Madame Ramey 
were directly below those of the Clermonts, he insen- 
sibly fell into the habit of going in on his way up or 
down, for a few minutes, each time that he went out. 
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Of course this was quite natural, and yet this habit 
brought tears to the eyes of Am^lie. 

In reality, by this arrangement, for which she was 
herself mainly responsible, she saw very little of her 
husband. Clermont, without having business of any 
great importance, was too active and intelligent to 
lead a life of absolute indolence; his occupations, 
therefore, took him out for the greater part of the 
afternoon. When to this was added an hour spent 
with his goddaughter, there was little more than time 
left for meals and the evening, but in Paris the family 
evening is almost unknown. 

Am^lie, therefore, out of spirits and out of health, 
formed the habit of remaining in her home and by her 
fire, where Jacques Debrancy was almost sure of find- 
ing her at nine o'clock — that is, unless she had 
previously told him that she expected Sylvie at that 
hour. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VIOLETS, 

AFTER her husband had gone, Madame Clermont 
wept for some minutes, then carefully dried her 
eyes and took up her book. Jacques would surely come, 
and why should she sadden him ? To him, less than to 
any one else, could she confide — not her uneasiness, 
for she had none, but her ever-increasing sadness. 

He came in, as she expected, in a little while, with 
his hands full of packages, which he deposited one 
after the other on the table by Am^lie's side. 

" Here are some violets, godmother," he said, " and 
I beg of you to notice that they are the first of the 
season — at least, the first of this kind. Then, here is 
the last new novel ; it was only issued this morning, 
you are not obliged to read it, but it looks well on 
your table. I will cut the leaves, as it is too much 
trouble for you to do it. Then I have some mar- 
rons glacis^ for which you may be sure I went to 
the best place. Do me the credit to believe that I 
have been running about a full hour in your service ! 
And now may I have a chair by this hospitable hearth, 
where I propose to warm my feet, for it is extremely 
cold for October. Where is Clermont?" 

As he spoke, he seated himself in a familiar noncha- 
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lant attitude and looked around the room, in which 
the only light came from the fire and a softly shaded 
lamp. 

" He is at the opera," answered Am^lie. 

The tenderness in her friend's voice and mianner 
offered the strongest possible contrast to the aban- 
donment in which she had been living for some time. 
Jacques nodded. 

" I saw the bill," he said. " Good music, and not 
too much, is not to be disdained! It is delightfully 
warm here, in this delicious room. By the way, what 
is the sweet odor that I perceive ? " 

"Your violets, I suppose," answered Am^lie, with 
a smile. 

"Ah I Perhaps, but I noticed something when I 
came in. By the way, must not these violets be put 
in water ? Or shall we give them the joy of dying in 
your fair hands, as the poet would say ? If I put them 
in water, they would give no odor to-morrow, and I 
could bring you more. Yes, that settles it, godmother. 
We will condemn them to a prompt and delicious 
death — we will not trouble ourselves, about the 
winding sheet I" 

He laid the bouquet on Madame Clermont's knees. 
She lifted them to her face and drank in their deli- 
cious odor for a moment, then let them fall upon her 
knee, and looked up in the young man's face with a 
smile. 

"At last!" he cried, "a smile at last! Tell me, 
dear godmother, why are you so sad nowadays — ^you, 
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who were always so gay and so amusing? You need 
not shake your head, I mean what I say. You usedi 
to be full of droll sayings, and now you are appallingly 
serious. 

** I was younger in those days," said Amfilie, sadly. 

"Younger I That is a good joke! You are young 
enough now, but you are sad. I wont ask you again 
why." 

"It is entirely on your account," said Am^lie. 
"Ever since we came from Les Herbages, you have 
feigned a gayety that absolutely oppresses me." 

"I? Well I what would you have ? I am trying to 
become accustomed to — . And is it not strange, I 
think I am really doing sol But tell me, wise step- 
mother, how does one recognise a mistake, from a fact ? 
Is a truth a truth because one is convinced of it? 
But suppose one is as much, or more, persuaded of a 
thing which not being a truth, is, therefore, an error 
and mistake, what is to be done ? " 

"I am quite sure that I cannot tell you," said 
Am^lie, wit^h a light sigh. 

Jacques frowned. 

" That is a pity, for I had relied on you to clear up 
this difficult point, for, upon my word, I am entirely 
at fault. Seriously, godmother, would you like to 
have my full confession? The truth is, that I am 
astonished at the philosophy with which I have 
accepted my disappointment, and this goes to prove 
that I have not a very strong character, does it not?" 

Am^lie shook her head, the good hUmor of her 
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young friend had exorcised her depression and her 
anxieties, if she had any. 

** And now that you are once more yourself^— and 
pray, remember that this is what you ought always to 
be, under penalty of the most severe chastisement — ^I 
will tell you, that, in spite of all I have lost during the 
trial I have experienced, I am astonished to find how 
much remains to me still." 

" But you are only twenty-five," said Am^lie. "You 
have your life before you." 

" It is not a question of years," answered Jacques. 
" I tell you I am full of courage, full of life I I have 
had much to pain me, and yet I feel the most wonder- 
ful elasticity I Strange as it is, moreover, I feel some- 
times as if it were a dream, and that one of these 
days I shall awake and find myself an engaged man as 
before." 

" It is quite possible," answered Am^lie, dreamily. 
" In fact, anything is possible with that fantastic little 
creature." 

She shook off the torpor that was creeping over her, 
and looking Jacques full in the face, asked, with a 
singular intonation : 

"If she should return to you, would you marry 
her?" 

Jacques started. He leaned a little forward and 
earnestly examined her face. 

"Why do you ask that?" he said, much startled. 
" Has she spoken to you ? " 

" No, indeed, it was a mere supposition. Do you *^ 
never form any yourself ? » ^,^,,^^^ ..Google 
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The young man resumed his nonchalant attitude. 
He sat with folded arms, looking at the fire. 

"Certainly, I would marry her, and with joy. Is 
there any one else whom you would wish me to marry 
now? I have an idea that she has had some great 
grief. She is not ill natured, and is really less capri- 
cious than she seems. I do not doubt that she had 
good reasons for what she did ; but as she is neither 
communicative nor hypocritical, she will not take the 
trouble to explain, still less to dissimulate, and this 
seems to place her in the wrong, as too often happens 
to people who are perfectly sincere." 

" But," said Am^lie, doubtfully, " if she has had, as 
you say, a great grief, would you marry her just the 
same — I mean, if that grief were occasioned, which is 
quite probable, by an affair of the heart? " 

Jacques looked up. His frank, honest eyes met the 
inquiring gaze of his friend. 

**If she should show the smallest desire to be my 
wife, it would only be after she had driven from her 
heart the thoughts which led her to refuse me now. 
Sylvie is honor itself. She refused me because her 
heart was not free. If she ever regains her liberty, she 
will feel that she has wrongs toward me to repair, and 
it is to me that she will turn." 

"And you would marry her?" Am^lie repeated. 

"Yes, most assuredly. A woman who has passed 
through such a trial, and who emerges from it, victori- 
ous, at least in one sense, would be a safe and faithful 
companion for the man to whom she would give her 
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hand. She would thus be forewarned and forearmed 
against many of the perils of existence." 

"You are right," answered Madame Clermont, 
throwing herself back wearily in her chair. 

She felt weighed down by an oppressive sadness, of 
which she only too readily understood the reason. 

" You tell me I am right, in the same tone in which 
you would say I was wrong," observed Jacques, con- 
siderably piqued. 

"Ahl my friend, I told you I was neither young 
nor gay. I have not, like you, a treasure of youth 
and life on which to draw. Let me be your friend, 
but do not expect me to share your enthusiasms." 

She said no more, but taking up the book the young 
man had brought, applied herself to cutting its leaves 
with excessive care. Jacques was also silent, in fact, 
he was slightly wounded. Presently, he applied 
himself to the fire, and with the tongs began to pick 
up the scattered brands and build a beautiful pile, 
which, however, would not remain as he placed 
them. 

The silence continued so long that it became more 
and more difficult to break. 

Am^lie with difficulty repressed her tears, and to 
excuse them, she said to herself, that even if Jacques 
did marry Sylvie it would not restore to her her hus- 
band's heart. That this was not the real motive of her 
sorrow, she well knew, though it was amply sufficient. 

All at once Debrancy spoke. 

" Godmother," he said, gently, but with great 
determination, "you do not love Sylvie." ^ , ' , 
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Madame ClermoDt held her paper knife suspended. 

^' I admit it/' she said, with a firmness at which she 
was the first to be astonished. "But you may be sure 
that I have excellent reasons for that." 

"You loved her last year," he said, thoughtfully, 
"is it because she broke off her engagement to me?" 

A bright color flushed the face and even the throat 
of his friend. To avow the true motive of the change 
in her feelings would have been the height of cruelty, 
and might do much harm. Would it not be better to 
allow Jacques to think that she had really taken the 
excessive interest in his disappointment that he sug- 
gested. There would be after all nothing astonishing 
in that. But if she were to admit that he had discov- 
ered the cause of her coolness to Sylvie, he would 
begin to plead the cause of the young girl, and he 
would plead it with that eloquence and warmth which 
made him irresistible. 

" I have good reasons," she replied. " I cannot tell 
them to you at present, but I assure you that if you 
knew them, you would not blame me." 

"Blame you I Blame you, dear Madame, for hav- 
ing taken my part? Ah ! you cannot think that." 

A faint smile lighted up Am^lie's face, as she lifted 
the violets again and drank in their delicious odor. 
Debrancy seemed to be satisfied and laid down the 
tongs. 

The subject of conversation, which had momentarily 
troubled their usual good understanding, was by tacit 
consent laid aside. 
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"Will Clermont be late?" asked Jacques, after a 
balf hour of calm and affectionate conversation. 

" No, I think not. You said, did you not, that the 
Opera would liiiish at an early hour?" 

He looked at his watch. 

"Oddly enough," he said, "I want to go away in 
my present mood, which is a most agreeable one. If I 
wait for Clermont, he will talk of the music, of the 
artists and the people he has seen, which I should find 
disturbing and exacting. Would you think me impolite, 
if I were to leave you now ? " 

" Not in the least," answered Am^lie. 

They exchanged a smile, and Jacques rose. 

He walked about the room a little, taking up several 
things with which he was familiar, and then approach- 
ing his friend he extended his hand. 

" And now good-night," he said. 

She laid her hand in his ; he detained it a moment 
longer than was necessary, and stooping, pressed upon 
it a respectful kiss. 

" Good-night," she said. 

He left the room very quietly. When she was 
alone, she looked for some moments at the vacant 
chair he had occupied at the corner of the fire, and in 
a half dreamy fashion buried her face among the 
violets she still held. The penetrating perfume in- 
toxicated her probably, for she thought with infinite 
tenderness of the friend who had just left her. 

This hour of the evening had been to her the sweet- 
est of the twenty-four. She felt the friendly clasp of 
the young man still on her hand. 
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" What am I doing I " she said to herself, with a 
start, suddenly awaking from a dream. 

She rose hastily. The bouquet fell upon the floor 
in front of the fire without her noticing it, and she 
passed into her sleeping room. The air there was 
cooler, and fresher than in the salon. She became 
fully herself, and, standing in front of the mirror, 
smiled to see the color that her self-reproach had 
summoned to her cheek. 

Slowly, methodically and without ringing for her 
maid, she proceeded to make her toilette for the night. 
When that was accomplished she stood for a moment 
undecided. From the door, open into the salon, came 
a faint, delicious perfume. 

Suddenly, with a rapid step, she went without other 
light than that of the dying fire and took from the rug 
the flowers, withered and faded by the heat, and 
returning to her room, opened the drawer of a com- 
mode and threw in the bouquet. Then, like a guilty 
thing, she flew to her bed as to a place of refuge. 

" There is nothing so delicious among linen," she 
said to herself, as if to justify this caprice. 

And Am^lie Clermont fell asleep and slept so 
soundly that she did not hear her husband come in. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AT THE OPEBA. 

CLERMONT had during the whole evening felt a 
series of new and strange impressions, which 
would have greatly astonished him, had his brain 
been clear enough to reason on what he felt. Seated 
in the box behind Sylvie and at some little distance 
from her, as becomes a man who had outlived emotions 
awakened by the Opera, he began by listening to the 
music in an absent sort of way, for he knew it by 
heart. He looked around the house and said to him- 
self, with artistic pleasure, that pretty women were in 
a majority that night. 

By degrees, he discovered that the delicate and 
distinguished beauty of his goddaughter gained by 
contrast with the other women. 

The exquisite features, the beautiful hair of the 
young girl, were brought out against the background 
of the crowded house. Her delicate figure, slender 
but without a suspicion of thinness, was displayed by 
a square-cut corsage. Her lovely throat proudly 
sustained her pretty head. She suggested a pure and 
stately flower. Clermont admired his goddaughter^ 
immensely. She had greatly changed since their 
departure from Les Herbages. In order to study this 
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change, he leaned his head against the side of the box, 
half closed his eyes, and contemplated her at his ease. 

Sylvie was no longer the same person, that was plain ; 
she was prettier than she had ever been. Her beauty, 
until then capricious and childish, had developed so 
remarkably that it was evident that at twenty-five it 
would be something remarkable; in the meantime, 
she was delicious. But, and it was this that disturbed 
her godfather, an expression of almost painful resigna- 
tion had given to this youthful face an air of singular 
austerity, her eyes were full at times of a mysterious 
fire, contradicting the sad expression of her mouth. 

Now, while Clermont was watching her, these 
strange eyes were contemplating, not the stage, but 
the great crystal chandelier. Did Sylvie see her dream 
in the prismatic fire of the crystal facets? Or was 
she so magnetised by these brilliant objects, that she 
disdained or feared to contemplate things nearer to 
her? 

She finally condescended to look at the stage, and 
then became as interested as a child. When the cur- 
tain fell, she uttered a long sigh of satisfaction, and 
turning to Clermont, said, with an air of profound 
conviction : 

" It is very amusing I " 

Her godfather was probably dissatisfied with the 
result of his recent meditations, for he replied, in a 
sulky sort of way : 

" Oh I yes, very amusing." 

Sylvie turned immediately toward the house, and 
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exchanged comments and criticisms with her aunt upon 
the people assembled. Madame Ramey began to laugh 
until the tears came, but her niece continued her 
observations quite undisturbed, so that the good lady- 
was obliged to take refuge in the back of the box, 
where her unseemly mirth could not be seen. 

Clermont profited by this movement to go out, and 
Sylvie instantly became silent. 

" Well ? *' said her aunt, who enjoyed a little gossip. 

" I have nothing more to say," answered the niece, 
leaving her chair and throwing herself on the little sofa. 

She sat there a few moments, and then rose languidly 
and returned to the front of the box. Suddenly her 
wandering eyes rested on the open door of the loge 
directly opposite, and for the moment unoccupied. 
Clermont was standing in the doorway watching her. 
Their eyes met across the great house — ^it was but 
one flash of intelligence. Her head drooped, and be- 
came as deadly pale as if she had been struck a mortal 
blow, but she stood her^ ground bravely. Clermont 
slowly turned and disappeared ; but had he remained, 
she would not have known it, for she saw nothing. 

The house soon filled up, and she seated herself 
again ; but she was silent and absorbed. At the first 
sound from the orchestra, Madame Ramey came to her 
side. Clermont did' not come up for some five minutes, 
and had taken his chair before his goddaughter per- 
ceived him. 

When Agatha began her recitative, Sylvie leaned 
back and closed her eyes, that she might more fully 
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enjoy the exquisite music. When it came to an end, 
she turned to Clermont, and suddenly lifting her lovely 
eyes, which up to that moment had been persistently 
cast down, she said : 

« How beautiful 1 " 

Again he met those eyes from which spoke the 
innocent soul of this child. Sylvie meant no harm — 
she had not one thought of evil. She hardly knew 
that evil existed. 

Can there be evil in a sentiment so pure that the 
noblest nature can avow it without the smallest hesita- 
tion ? To be carried away by an ideal, is not a crime. 
The ideal is an ambrosia quite as intoxicating as the 
wine enjoyed by terrestrial appetites, but it is only 
experience that teaches this, and Sylvie was without 
this experience. There is always, before the birth of a 
great passion in a delicate and refined nature — as 
before the birth of a new day — ^a faint twilight, pure 
and delicious, that deceives the most clear-sighted and 
experienced,»and conveys the idea of an almost divine 
purity. Clermont might deceive himself. How was 
it then that Sylvie made no mistake ? 

" So be it then 1 " she said to herself. " Destiny has 
determined that Happiness shall be for me forever 
inaccessible. I accept my lot. Life, such as it is, 
gives me joys enough to occupy my saddened heart." 

All at once, she experienced a sensation as if bathed. 
in a great light, warm and golden. The act finished 
without arousing her from the strange ecstasy into 
which she was plunged. 
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She allowed her cloak to be placed over her shoul- 
ders, descended the stairs, entered the carriage, and 
found herself on the threshold of her own apartment, 
almost without volition. Her aunt's voice, urging 
Clermont to come in for a cup of tea, recalled her to 
real life. 

"Let him go, aunt," she said. "You like tea so 
much, you fancy other people do the same. I will drink 
two cups if you choose, but pray excuse Monsieur 
Clermont I " 

She entered the antechamber, leaving Madame 
Barney to excuse this last freak. Clermont smiled 
and went up the stairs. He needed to be alone. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

FATALITY. 

THIS man of forty, who knew men and things so 
thoroughly, had not trifled with his life. He had 
been educated amid cultivated surroundings, where his 
natural instincts had never led him astray. He was 
married early in life, and lived untempted by evil 
passions ; he knew them by hearsay, but had never felt 
them. 

Improbable as it may seem to my readers he, up to 
this time, no more knew that Sylvie loved him, than 
that he himself was indulging in a culpable affection 
for her. Surprised at feeling his heart as youthful as 
at twenty, he thought neither of the present nor 
the future, but allowed himself to drift on without 
remembering that sooner or later something must 
occur which would put an end to this dream — a 
loi^ succession of delights. He closed his eyes to 
reidities, incapable of grasping them, had he wished 
to do so, and he had no such wish I 

He passed the night in broken slumber. He said to 
himself that he must see Sylvie the next day; but 
what could he say to her? What would she do? 
Nothing — he was sure of that in advance. 

This love had not sprung into full being in the 
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breast of the girl, it had grown with her growth. Ha 
remembered a thousand forgotten incidents which had 
seemed to him without importance, and which ought to 
have opened his eyes. 

What did it matter now? The evil was done, 
Sylvie loved him. In the sincerity of his soul it 
pleased him to remember that he had done nothing to 
produce this state of things. The Future? There 
could be no Future in a love so innocent as this young 
girl's shadowy dream. They would continue to live as 
before. Sylvie would marry some day, not imme- 
diately, of course, for Clermont realized that this 
passion, fruit of the imagination rather than the heart, 
could not endure forever. 

When she was married things would settle them- 
selves. Time would then have softened all there was 
of bitterness in their present relations. 

His own duty was clear. Sylvie's caprices, which 
had formerly terrified him, would never be repeated, he 
was sure. She had been audacious because she was 
ignorant of the true name of the sentiment by which 
she was influenced, but in future she would he as 
reserved as she had hitherto been imprudent. 

It was thus that Pierre Clermont settled the posi- 
tion. He was quite correct, at least, so far as the 
material execution of his plan of action, for the next 
day he found his goddaughter in precisely the state of 
mind he had foreseen. 

The only thing he had feared, a tinge of embarrass- 
ment, did not exist, at which he was somewhat sur- 
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prised. He was a man, and therefore incapable of 
understanding the state of ecstasy in which the young 
girl existed. Her clear, honest eyes met his without 
the smallest sign of confusion ; she did not even color 
when she saw the man who was her earthly idol enter 
the room. There was nothing material in her love, her 
idol's feet were not of clay. 

Clermont did not understand this, but he was much 
more at ease in regard to the complications of his 
existence than he had hoped to be. If all followed its 
usual course, he might still be happy, although some^ 
what mortified without well knowing why. Under 
certain circumstances he might have come to a sudden 
decision, and taken an heroic part, such as that of 
making a long journey, or of sending his goddaughter 
away; but as things were, such decided steps seemed 
unnecessary; and this resolution, which was a sacrifice 
in itself, came to nought. 

Their lives continued in the same way. Not a word 
was exchanged between them ; perhaps their eyes met 
oftener and for a longer time, but these are things 
which can always be denied or explained, particularly 
to one's self. 

Clermont's visits became longer and more frequent; 
he accompanied Sylvie and her aunt much oftener on 
their daily drives, and took pleasure in introducing the 
young girl to the thousand wonders of Paris, which 
every one sees and no one thinks of. Profiting by the 
fine days of an exceptionally beautiful autumn, he took 
them to innumerable places that were very interesting. 
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and took infinite delight in Sylvie's original manner of 
receiving his instruction. She was to him a perpetual 
surprise. 

In his almost paternal rdle, strictly in accordance 
with his position as guardian and almost of tutor, he 
could speak to her with tenderness, smile upon her 
with kindly warmth and frankly meet her eyes. He 
could listen to her impressions and, in short, allow 
himself to admire and be carried away with her, with- 
out any one having the right to think it singular, and 
even without his being obliged to admit to himself how 
much this familiar intercourse was enveloping him day 
by day in a closer network, and paralyzing, by degrees, 
his strength and his will. 

Amdlie devoured it all, or to speak more correctly, 
she had a presentiment of it all. With that peculiar 
intuition of people who suffer, she experienced from 
each of her husband's emotions a painful shock. 

Too proud to complain, not strong enough to 
restrain all appearance of suffering and appear indiffer- 
ent, she long hoped that some day he would perceive 
her depression, and compel her to tell him its cause. 
Then she would say to him : 

"I know that you are yielding to an irresistible 
influence. I know that each and all of us is equally 
blameless, and that it is an inevitable fatality. I have 
nothing to forgive. I simply wish to keep you ; love 
me, come back to me, and I wUl hold you firmly by 
my unfaltering love and tenderness." 

This was what she had an hundred times planned to 
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Bay, but it was he, of course, who must furnish the 
opportunity. She could not, absorbed as he always 
seemed to be in these days, stop him just as he was 
taking up* his hat and cry out: '^I am suffering, 
listen to me 1 " 

Sometimes, to be sure, Clermont's manner would 
indicate a return of his former affection ; this was when 
he was seized by remorse at the thought that he had 
taken his heart from her who had always been so 
blameless, and had never given him the smallest cause 
for complaint. 

He did his best to silence the voice of his con^ 
science, he became more assiduous in his attentions 
and in demonstrations of affection, which was sincere 
though evanescent, but like cowards who sing as they 
walk through a cemetery, he was enchanted when he 
found himself alobe and master of himself. 

Poor Am^lie believed with each return of his tender- 
ness that her trial was over. Why then should she 
speak of it? 

After a time, when she had fallen over and over 
again from her Heaven, she learned of how little value 
were these fleeting demonstrations, and also realized 
that they were indications, on the part of her husband, 
that he felt himself guilty toward her, although, at 
the same time, too weak to resist the current that 
swept him along. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

TEABS AND DOXTBTS. ' 

MADAME CLERMONT saw very Uttle of Sylvie 
in these days. Except on those occasions when 
they met in society — which were rare, for Am^lie 
maintained that she w^s not well enough to go out 
often — they met only once each week, on Sunday, 
when they always dined together, sometimes in one 
house, sometimes in the other. Am^lie was kind- 
hearted enough not to hold the young gfirl responsible 
for her unhappiness, attributing it rather to Clermont, 
and saying to herself that if it had not been Sylvie 
it would have been another, and that the real cause 
of this deplorable state of things was the lassitude 
into which her husband had fallen from a happiness 
too long prolonged. She was also suflBciently elevated 
by nature to feel that the results of the excited imagi- 
nations of two persons whose lives were so totally 
divided by Duty, would not be irremediable. She 
knew her husband thoroughly, and knew that he 
would never lead astray the daughter of an old friend, 
who had himself placed her in his hands. 

Other persons, however, might have looked upon 
the danger as none the less great, and remembered 
the temptations of the senses to which sometimes the 
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noblest souls fall a prey — ^but to Am^lie no such temp- 
tations existed, and she therefore made no estimate of 
them ; she was ignorant of their existence other, than 
in books, and the books that described them, she 
regarded as false and unhealthy. 

Madame Clermont was an honest woman in the 
strongest and best sense of the expression. She was 
pui-e and womanly, and the great indulgence she 
showed to certain faults arose from the fact that she 
did not understand them; they were to her words' like 
assassin, thief and parricide — they represented real 
facts, but facts which it was impossible for her to 
realize, or at least, the temptations to commit them 
was impossible for her to conceive. Am^Iie excused 
all faults which came from Love, because their nature 
is, from a certain point of view, almost always eleva- 
ted, but her indulgence was a mixture of pity and 
contempt. She felt herself above these common errors. 
Never had the shadow of a temptation troubled the 
serenity of her nature, and without being fully aware 
of it she was proud that this was the case. She had 
been upheld by her love for her husband, and could 
have no more instituted a comparison between him and 
any other man, than believed that there were two suns 
in the sky. 

Am^lie's sincere heart was entirely absorbed in 
Clermont. When she became certain that his love 
was no longer exclusively her own, and that he now 
felt for her only strong friendship, great respect, com- 
bined with unwillingness to hurt her feelings, she by 
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degrees became conscious of an immense sense of the 
emptiness of her life. 

" He loves me no more/* she said to herself. And 
then suddenly one day she added : 

" And I will love him no more I " 

She then shed the bitterest tears of her life. To be 
no longer loved is, in fact, to die slowly without the 
hope of salvation. In tender natures the necessity of 
loving is so great that they cling desperately to the 
merest shadow and to the recollection of past joys. 
They delight in feeding their grief, and shrink from 
contemplating the gulf yawning before them. If 
Am^lie did not love her husband, what was to become 
of her the rest of her life ? 

She longed to die, but repelled the idea of suicide 
because it would afiBict those she loved. ^ If she had 
ceased to love her inconstant husband, she should 
nevertheless always feel toward him a tenderness so 
great that she could never darken his spirit with 
remorse. She thought of death as of a deliverance, and 
her physical ailments, superinduced by the depression 
of her spirits, was developing so rapidly that she had 
reason to hope for a prompt termination to her miseries. 

The physician whom she consulted maintained that 
it was simply a nervous crisis through which she was 
passing ; that she needed no medicine ; gayety and a 
change of scene would bring her up again. 

She smiled bitterly at these words which were to 
her a sentence of death, but she feigned to accept it, 
and pretended to be amused. 
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Jacquea was her faithful and assiduous visitor. He 
was more affectionate, more tender than ever, and their 
long conversation knitted more closely together the 
ties formed so long before. 

" He, at least, will weep for me when I die," said 
Am^lie to herself, one day, and all at once she felt an 
immense joy knowing that thus Jacques would shed 
tears for her. The place she had made for herself in 
his life would never be filled, of that she felt confident. 

Clermont would forget her; he would probably 
marry Sylvie — and why not ? — when she was no longer 
there to keep them apart. But Jacques, no one could 
console, no one could ever be what Madame Clermont 
had been to him. Mournful and desolate, he would 
follow the bier, concealing the full bitterness of his 
grief lest he should bring discredit upon her, and 
Am^lie felt sure of having roses in summer, and violets 
in winter, laid upon her grave, which others would for- 
get so soon. O, Jacques I she thought, as tears 
streamed down her face, how dear you are to me, and 
how sweet is your friendship ! 

He entered the room a few minutes later. Am^lie's 
eyes were still bright with tears ; he divined them, how- 
ever, rather than saw them. She greeted him with a 
charming smile. He seated himself near her on a low 
seat close to her chair, in order to talk more at his ease. 

"Still sad!" he exclaimed. "Oh! what a naughty 
godmother I I must change her for a gayer one ! " 

"I am not sad," she said, and certainly her smile 
was bright enough. 
9 
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" But you have been weeping ! Was it for joy ? '* 

" Perhaps 1 " said Am^lie, rashly. " I was saying to 
myself that, were I to die, you would be very sorry, and 
the thought gave me pleasure." 

" What a woman I " said the young man, taking in 
his the pretty hand of his friend, which had certainly 
grown very thin. " Ydu are not content with weeping 
yourself, but you want us to weep for you ! You are 
insatiable, dear Madame." 

He kissed her hand, she making no resistance, 
he continued to hold it, then kissed it again and 
released it. They looked at each other with serene 
calm in the depths of their souls. 

" Do you know why you are so sad ? It is because 
you never touch the piano nowadays. Come now, 
godmother, let us have a little music — ^but no Chopin, 
that is bad for our nerves." 

She allowed herself to be conducted to the piano. 

" Give me some grand music, a symphony— one of 
those arrangements that sound like an orchestra, and 
which pianists despise and I adore. A gay symphony, 
the fourth of Mendelssohns, if you choose. I defy you 
to shed another tear after that allegro." 

She shook her head, as if to say that it was not a 
symphony which would cure her woes ; but she began 
to play, nevertheless, and by degrees the careworn 
expression of her face disappeared. Half buried in a 
deep arm-chair, quite near her, Jacques listened with a 
serious and absorbed air, and watched the face of his 
friend. 

"Well, what did I tell you?" he exclaimed,/when i 
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she stopped and turned towards him with a smile. 
** You are as fresh as a rose I I am a better physician 
than your doctor, you may be sure. Spend a certain 
number of hours at your piano daily and you will be 
yourself again. Do you know what we will do some 
day ? We will go to Ville d' Avray to breakfast, in 
spite of the fact that it is winter; but we can take 
plenty of wraps and furs. It would be really a delight- 
ful thing to do. We will say nothing to anybody, but 
we will go off together like two lovers." 

He laughed, and Am^lie laughed also. 

"Ever since Clermont became so absurdly interested 
in business — and he must be, because we none of us 
see him nowadays — we have been gradually learning 
to be happy without him. Don't look at me with those 
sad eyesl I tell you that we can amuse ourselves 
without his assistance, and when he sees how gay we 
can be, he will come and ask why it is. We will then 
decide if he deserves to be invited to join us. What 
do you say ? Will you go ? " 

" My husband would not like it," said Am^lie. 

" Do you really think so ? Then we will go, to-mor- 
row at four o'clock, to the Bois de Poulogne. I will 
calf for you in an open carriage, and hope you will ask 
me to dinner, and beg that it may be especially good, 
for we shall return with the most voracious appetites. 
Pray don't refuse. I shall come, if you do, for you 
know how obstinate I am. You need not think that 
because a man has been as far as the Great Lakes, and 
turned around and came home, he is likely to be 
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defeated again ! The difficulty then, however, was not 
to go." 

Am^lie did not reply. For a long time she had not 
been out because she had never formed the habit of 
going alone, and her husband never thought now of 
proposing either a walk or drive. Although she knew 
perfectly well that she was right to refuse, she gave a 
tacit consent. 

The drive took place, and when Clermont returned 
to dinner he was surprised at the gayety and animation 
of his wife and her guest. Delighted to see Am^lie in 
such good spirits, he forgot his newspaper, which he 
generally looked over while dining, and remained at 
home the greater part of the evening. His wife was 
vaguely conscious that for the first time in her life she 
would have preferred his absence. 

She did not ask herself why, nor did she wish to 
know. She felt that there was no longer between 
them the thousand' points of contact — the secret affini- 
ties which make a life in common so sweet and so 
precious. This was enough in itself to explain the 
discomfort occasioned by his presence. 

About ten o'clock, Clermont went off to dress. The 
two friends were left alone, but the charm was broken. 
They talked of a thousand things in which they were 
both deeply interested, but they could not succeed in 
re-establishing that cordial understanding which permits 
discussions, almost disputes, on general topics, without 
the mutual good understanding being disturbed. They 
soon separated with a feeling of vague dissatisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MUSIC. 

TWO days elapsed without their meeting again 
The following Sunday afternoon, just as Am^licr 
was dressing to go out to pay some long neglected 
visit, Jacques entered. 

"I met Clermont near the Gymnase just now; he ia 
going there for the morning. He must be mad about 
Scribe to be guilty of such a folly, and we all know 
that passion excuses everything. I am willing to 
excuse this passion, on condition that I am not 
expected to justify it. Scribe at this hour 1 But, of 
course it is none of my affairs. Ah ! you have on your 
hat. You are going to vespers, of course ? " 

" No," said Amdlie, laughing, " I am going to make 
some visits.'* 

« Urgent ones ? " 

*^I should say so, as they have been due for six 
months." 

" If that is the case, they can be put off a little 
longer without doing any harm to any one. Look at 
this — see what I have brought you." 

He unfolded the paper wrapper, showed her the last 
new Opera Bouffe, and insisted on her going to 
tiie piano. 
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Am^lie looked at the first page and smiled. 

" Please remove your hat and gloves and try this. 
We shall need the whole afternoon to digest it 
properly." 

" But I must go out," said Madame Clermont. *' I 
have given my servants a few hours holiday. There 
is no one in the house." 

" All the better, we shall not be disturbed." 

** But suppose some one should ring." 

"We would not open the door I Was there ever 
such a troublesome godmother, with so many difficul- 
ties to propose ! Were you going to meet your lover, 
that you are so obstinate ? " 

Am^lie laughed, so did Jacques. Their eyes met, 
and they became serious. The young man took 
Am file's hand and began to unbutton her glove. At 
first she allowed him to do it, then all at once drew 
back her hand and removed her gloves herself, rolled 
them up and laid them on the table with her hat, and 
then seated herself at the piano without a word. 

She played the introduction and the first chorus with 
wonderful brilliancy, the brain of the composer seemed 
to have passed into hers ; but she did not once turn 
her eyes from the music before her. When she stopped 
playing for a moment, Jacques rose from his seat and 
came to the piano, leaning on it in such a way that he 
faced her. 

" Have I offended you ? " he said, in a low voice. 

His manner had all the timidity of a boy*8, and his 
voice trembled. Am^lie looked at him as calm as he - 
was disturbed. Y -^^^i^ 
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** What an idea," she said. 

" Then go on, godmother, and I will sing that tenor 
air." 

They ran over the whole opera in this way, until the 
gray light of the autumnal afternoon had failed. The 
fire was going out, and they could not see to read. 
Then Am^lie stopped. 

** You must go," she said, softly. 

** And why ? " he answered. " Wont you give me 
some dinner?" 

" No, Sylvie dines here." 

Jacques said nothing. He was sitting as usual near 
Amdlie's chair, his usual seat when she was playing, 
and made not the smallest movement to obey her. 
Madame Clermont said no more. 

"Would you be astonished," he said, "if I should 
tell you that I no longer fear to meet her?" 

He obtained no reply. 

" I will admit to you that I met her on the stairs 
lately, only four or five days ago. The only wonder to 
me is, that I have not done so before." 

Amdlie turned her head slowly toward him. He 
saw the movement, but could not distinguish her 
features or expression. 

" Well ? " she said, in a voice which had a strained, 
unnatural sound. 

" Well, it did not affect me in the least, as I feared it 
would do. I had a sudden thrill, a little shock, and it 
was all over. I was not in the least disturbed — a mere 
momentary melancholy, that was all. 
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" And she ? " asked Madame Clermont. 

" I doubt if she saw me — ^recognized me, I should 
say. She was going up, I going down, both of us as 
quickly as possible. I bowed to her and she returned 
the bow, but I am sure she did not know who it was." 

"So much the better," said Madame Clermont, 
rising from the piano; "but at the same time, it is 
unnecessary that you should meet here. Go away, I 
beg of you." 

He rose and they stood near each other in the centre 
of this dark salon. In the dining-room they heard 
the servants moving about, making preparations for 
dinner. Suddenly Jacques broke the silence; his 
voice trembled with restrained emotion. 

" I can not in words express," he said slowly, " all 
you are to me. You received me, when I was a child, 
with warmth and kindness. More recently, you wished 
to give me happiness, and I received it from your 
blessed hands. When it was taken from me, you con- 
soled me. I have found so many joys with you — joys 
so pure that I do not know how to be unhappy. There 
are flowers that live in precious vases, are there not?. 
One never dares to touch them, for fear of causing 
them to wither; but we continually enjoy their per- 
fume. They do not bloom for you alone, though others 
pass them by without heed. You are this flower of my 
life. You are not vexed with me that I should tell 
you this?" 

Amdlie shook her head; he saw the gesture and 
that was enough. 
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**In you," he said, "I find combined the various 
charms of many women — mother and sister you have 
been to me, as well as friend. I can not speak of this 
to you, and my words are too poor to do my feelings 
justice. Nor can I venture to tell you what I have 
felt in seeing you so sad, and more than ever worthy 
of tenderness and admiration. You are sure of being 
profoundly venerated. I am not over wise, perhaps, 
but my heart is devoted to you. Will you permit me 
to say this, incomparable friend, that I thank you and 
bless you for all you have been to me." 

" Thanks," said Am^lie, softly. 

If the salon had not been so dark, Jacques would 
have seen on Madame Clermont's cheeks, tears which 
were not those of pain. 

" Go away now," she murmured. 

" Au revoir ! " said Jacques. 

He did not offer his hand, he did not approach 
her; he disappeared noiselessly, and the closing door 
informed her that he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IBBITATION. 

AMELIE'S countenance and soul were irradiated 
with joy when she took refuge in her sleeping 
apartment ; she laid down her hat and gloves, lighted 
her candles and looked at herself in the mirror, 

" I am still young," she said, " and still beautiful. 
Why should I renounce life while around me are still 
those who love me, and to whom my death would be a 
sorrow. I wish to live and I will take from existence 
all that it will give of honest happiness and intoxi- 
cating joys." 

Clermont entered at this moment. 

" Ah 1 " she said, " have you had a pleasant afternoon 
at the Gymnase ? " 

" Who told you that ? Was it Jacques ? " 

"Naturally, he brought me the score of the new 
Opera, and I have not paid my visits ! " 

"Will you permit me to make a confession, Am^lie? 
I should infinitely have preferred to remain here and 
hear you play than to shut myself up in a theatre to 
hear a threadbare vavdeville^ but a blind man often 
turns his back on happiness without suspecting it." 

He spoke with the most amiable philosophy, like a 
man who begins to realize a great truth, but not from 
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having passed through any terrible crisis. The egotism 
of the sentiment that absorbed him endowed him with 
the most marvellous serenity. 

Am^lie felt as if she could shake him. 

"Have you seen Sylvie?" she asked. 

" Yes, she is coming up in a moment.'* 

"I am not astonished that life seems a light bur- 
then to him now/' thought Madame Clermont, "and I 
wonder why until now I have made it so heavy a load 
for myself 1" 

Sylvie soon entered, amiable and charming as she 
so well knew how to be. Am^lie could not defend 
herself from a secret agitation. This cruel child had 
taken her happiness, she had destroyed the long 
calm of a dignified, consistent life, and did not seem 
to be in the least aware of it. She quietly played 
the role of Fate, blind and dumb, whom nothing 
moves, and who changes the current of our lives 
without a thought of cruelty, but simply because she 
is irresponsible. 

Precisely for the reason that she was irresponsible, 
she was not criminal. This was what Madame Cler- 
mont said to herself. The young girl's eyes were so 
frank and pure that it was impossible to disregard the 
auriole of chastity set upon her girlish brow; not a 
thought of evil had ever entered heart or brain. Who 
then could be cruel enough to lift the vail and compel 
her to blush for herself. 

Am^lie had not the courage for such an act. A 
spirit of great indulgence, deeper and more compre- 
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hensive, now filled her heart than ever before. She 
felt, by a mysterious intuition, that one can harm 
those we love without knowing it, without wishing it, 
and that criminals of this kind should be treated \vdth 
more leniency than others. She felt that she was kind 
and generous, and rejoiced in her ability to be so. 

Clermont was in radiant spirits. Nothing is easier 
than to satisfy one's self with sophisms. Seeing his 
wife with bright eyes, undisturbed, contented and 
serene, and seeing Sylvie embellished by the new 
charm that Love sets as a seal on all it touches, this 
man was satisfied. He asked nothing in life but 
smiles ; the sorrows and tears of others distressed him 
not merely in words as egotists pretend, but really and 
profoundly. He was capable of renouncing that which 
he most desired, if the accomplishment of his desire 
would give pain to those he loved, although his spirit 
of self-abnegation did not go so far as to seek it if 
this pain existed. This Sunday he set down as one 
of his happiest days. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CHANGES. 

SUCH happy days are apt to make those that suc- 
ceed, a little mournful. Sylvie, on seeing Madame 
Clermont, which was not for a week, was struck by the 
great change in her friend. Amdlie had grown thin, 
and her eyes, still lovely, were hollow and sunken. 
For the first time the young girl thought of her whom 
she had so tenderly loved, and whom she had always 
affectionately called godmother. In the dream in 
which Sylvie had indulged, Clermont's wife had no 
existence. She would not be jealous of her, since 
Clermont's heart was her own — feelings, moreover, 
which such a position might have awakened in a 
nature less pure and elevated, were absolute strangers 
to the young girl who, nevertheless, instinctively 
shrank from allowing her thoughts to wander in this 
direction, feeling, in spite of everything, that she was 
morally in a false position toward Am^lie. The shock 
she received, on discovering the traces of the sufferings 
of her kind friend, was all the stronger because it was 
unsuspected. Sylvie was, nevertheless, quick sighted, 
she remembered a thousand details which she had 
allawed to pass without according them attention — 
Am^lie's eyes so often saddened by tears, her fatigue, 
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the pretexts she advanced to excuse herself from going 
into the world, and a certain coldness had been 
vaguely felt by Sylvie. 

The young girl thought of the last evening she had 
been with Madame Clermont, and of the especially 
affectionate manner in which she had been treated by 
her, and although alone in her room, Sylvie's face 
blazed at the thought that she had been understood. 

To this proud nature, the thought that any human 
being divined the secret that she scarce breathed to 
herself, was unbearable torture for some time. Sylvie 
remained with her head bowed in her hands, ready to 
die when she remembered that a profane hand had 
raised the veil that concealed the Holy of Holies 
within her heart. 

"What must she think of me?" she asked, as the 
sense of a vague culpability began to weigh her down. 

It was the hour that Clermont was in the habit of 
dropping in, before going to his afternoon occupations. 
She recognized his ring at the bell, and rose to meet 
him. 

"How is Madame Clermont?" she said, without 
even taking time to say good-day. 

Pierre looked at her in surprise. She met his eyes 
without affectation. 

" She is perfectly well," answered Clermont. " And 
you, how are you ? " 

"Quite well, thanks. But have you not noticed 
how thin your wife has grown this autumn ? " 

" She has not been very well," said Clermont, some- 
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what disturbed, "but of late she has been much better. 
The physician assures me that her health is not seri- 
ously affected. Why are you so much disturbed, my 
child?" 

He was seated near the fire, in his habitual attitude, 
and turned his beautiful gray eyes on Sylvie with 
serene content. He contemplated his idol with intense 
satisfaction. She would never be his, but he was 
equally certain that she would never belong to any 
one else. 

"I tell you," continued Sylvie, with some little 
heat, "that your wife is far from well. She suffers in 
silence, because she is proud ; and she tells no one, 
because she is good ; nevertheless, she is suffering." 

She dropped her eyes, not daring to look at Cler- 
mont. He involuntarily and hastily turned his eyes 
away. 

" She is nervous," he said, " and there is little to be 
done in such cases. When the weather is fine again, 
she will be all right. What are you going to do 
to-day?" 

"I am going to a lunch at Madame D'Ormoys'. 
There will be music ; and to-night I go to the Thefitre 
Fran^ais." 

" Where I will join you." 

** Yotf had much better remain at home ; Madame 
Clermont would be pleased, and then, once in a 
while—" 

Pierre rose with a sudden impulse of anger. He had 
still enough of the guardian and godfather to be 
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wounded by hearing himself addressed in this tone, 
and the evident truth of Sylvie's words was not 
calculated to diminish his irritation. 

" What do you mean ? " he said, with a frown. 

" That you neglect your wife." 

They were standing opposite each other, with anger 
in their eyes that was almost a threat. Sylvie did 
not flinch, and Clermont did not renounce this silent 
contest. 

"Adieu ! " he said, going toward the door. 

*^Au revoir^^^ she replied, haughtily. 

He left the room. She waited a few minutes, hoping 
that he would return on some pretext ; but there was 
not a sound. She then ran to her chamber, shut her- 
self in, and began to weep. 

Nevertheless, she went to the musical lunch, as she 
had said she should do, and the guests were charmed 
to see her so beautiful, with her wonderful eyes, which 
were even more brilliant than usual. She was amiable 
and charming, and her aunt could not refrain from 
saying to her : 

" If you were always like this — always as you are 
to-day — everybody would adore you, and your god- 
father would never scold you." 

"You know that he never scolds me now!" 
answered Sylvie, imprudently. 

*'Not since he recognized the fact that you are 
incorrigible I " retorted Madame Ramey. 

Brilliant as was the part she played, the young girl 
soon wearied of it, and she returned home at an early 
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hour. Her aunt retired to her room to take a little 
nap. This was a little compensation she permitted 
herself when she was to sit up late at night. 

Sylvie remained in the salon dimly lighted by a 
single lamp, well shaded. She took her seat, and 
•while awaiting dinner, began to read. The bell rang. 
She heard the door open, and lifted her head to listen. 
No one appeared, and she returned to her reading. 

Suddenly Clermont stood before her, pale and with 
drawn and troubled features. Her book fell from her 
hand, and she started to her feet, seized with a terrible 
fear. 

" What have you against me, Sylvie?" asked Pierre, 
in a voice that was carefully restrained, but which, 
nevertheless, showed the anguish he was suffering. 

She shook her head, but did not turn away her eyes. 

" What has been said to you ? Who has influenced 
you ? Yesterday you were tranquil and affectionate, 
to-day a change has taken place." 

She made no reply. He came nearer to her. 

" I have seen no one," she said, at last. " I knew 
that I should pain you when I spoke as I did this 
morning, but I only told you the truth I " 

Clermont flushed angrily. Sylvie had become very 
pale, but she no longer met his eyes. 

" And has this truth been long in existence ? " 

" I do not know. I can only say that, so far as I am 
concerned, it must exist no longer." 

Clermont's irritation vanished, and was replaced by 
intense sadness. 
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"Sylvie," he said, "we were happy, and you are 
going to render us very unhappy." 

" I have never been happy," she murmured in a low 
voice, while big tears slowly gathered in her eyes and 
began to fell rapidly. 

** We were at peace," he said, " and this peace was 
very sweet to us all. Why would you disturb it?" 

She looked at him with despairing eyes. 

" It is not my feult," she said, "it is not my feult if 
I saw — ^you know well that I do not wish to make you 
trouble. All my life long I have thought of little else 
than pleasing you. You have been the beginning and 
the end of all my thoughts, and you are so still ; but if 
I see you doing a thing that is not right, do you not 
think I am more pained than if it were any one else ? 
I have always thought you, and all that you did, 
perfect. You cannot imagine what it costs me to 
think otherwise. When you wished me to marry, I 
accepted the man you proposed, because it pleased 
you." 

As Pierre listened to these words, an immense 
egotistical joy overwhelmed him, sweeping away all 
restraint. 

" And when you refused him ? " he said« in a low 
voice. 

" Oh 1 then—" 

She was silent. Her head drooped, her hands trem- 
bled. Suddenly Clermont snatched her in his arms 
and drew her to his breast. Before she could resist, 
he had set his burning lips on the closed eyes of the 



young girl. 
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" Never I '* she cried. ** Never I ' 

She tore herself from his arms and drew back some 
distance. This young girl, in all her virginal pride, 
felt that an intolerable insult had been offered her. 
The vail which had preserved her from all contam- 
ination was now torn away, and showed her all the 

horror of her fault. 

ft 

" Never 1" repeated Sylvie, shuddering. "Never I 
Ah I you have killed me I " 

She dropped on a chair, wringing her hands, which 
were icy cold with terror. 

" I did not know," she sobbed, " I did not believe 
that such things could happen ; I had every confidence 
in you. It seemed to me that my grief purified my 
heart, that in renouncing everything— yes, everything 
in life — ^that I reserved the right to give niy heart to 
whomsoever I pleased, so long as I did no wrong to 
any one. You have destroyed my dream." 

"Sylvie, forgive me," murmured Clermont, pro- 
foundly moved and repentant, understanding at last, 
and for the first time, the elevation of this pure 
nature. 

"Forgive you I Yes, I must forgive you," cried 
Sylvie, with despairing vehemence, " because — ^because 
I love you 1 " An agony of grief wrenched this avowal 
from her. "But you have destroyed my dream — 
you are no longer like yourself. My happiness, has 
vanished." 

"Sylvie, I was wrong, I confess it. Forgive me I 
Look at me I " 
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She looked at him with eyes full of tenderness, but 
swimming in tears. 

" It has vanished, vanished for ever — and it was so 
fair a dream ! '* 

" Nothing is lost — ^nothing has perished," answered 
Clermont. "What has changed? All that we know 
now, we knew before.'* 

" There are words that I can never forget I " cried 
the girl, "and there is something else — oh! it is 
horrible I Pray go away and leave me alone with my 
sorrow ! " 

Clermont submissively turned to obey. Then, sud- 
denly he retraced his steps. 

" Speak kindly to me," he said, in a tone of entreaty, 
" I suffer more than you think." 

" Go then, dear godfather," she replied sadly, 

Clermont realized that the evening before she had 
loved him, and that now he had lost her. ^ He left the 
room. 

When she was alone, Sylvie buried her face in her 
hands. 

" My God ! " she murmured. " How am I to live 
through this shame I " 
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CHAPTER XXL 

HAPPY DREAMS. 

AMELIE CLERMONT had been making visits for 
several hours. Her husband had left her to a 
solitary breakfast, and she consequently had the day at 
her own disposal. The recollection of the previous 
afternoon accompanied her wherever she went — in the 
noisy streets through which she drove, up the long 
stairs that she patiently toiled, in the anteroom where 
she left her fur-lined wraps — she still heard in her 
ears the soft murmur of a beloved voice that whis- 
pered, "You are the flower of my lifel" And the 
real words, heard in the crowded salons, scarcely 
thrust aside this dream. 

" You are the flower of my life ! " These few words 
effaced many misunderstandings. In them were sweet 
promises for the future — a future that should be purity 
itself, but full of such joys as discretion and honor 
woul4 permit — ^joys that must be tasted in silence, 
almost without an admission to herself of their price- 
less value, for to examine them too closely were to 
imperil much of their sweetness. 

Am^lie did not think of repeating this bliss. She 
WHS conquered by the charm of these words. 

In the very hour when slie was mourning over her 
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lost youth, now slowly but surely departing from her— " 
in the very hour when she stood face to face with a 
solitude and desertion that appalled her, when she had 
thought that henceforward, although her life to all 
outward appearance would be the same, she was to 
grow old and die, childless and alone — this new joy 
entered her soul. It came noiselessly, as the sun steals 
into a hothouse to add to its beauty and fragrance, and 
was it not due to the poor woman? Was it not a 
compensation from Fate, less cruel and less blind than 
usual ? 

She did not ask herself if Jacques were sincere. 
She did not care to know if he had softened or exag- 
gerated his sentiments. . What did it matter? Besides, 
Jacques, in all probability, did not know himself. In 
certain hours, the soul expresses itself almost uncon- 
sciously, and it is in vain that one seeks to analyze such 
words, which escape from the heart as song from a 
lark when he mounts skyward in the dewy morning. 

That she was to the young man a necessary part of 
his life and his happiness, was enough for her. She 
knew that he felt toward her more than friendship ; 
tenderness, gratitude and pity were all confounded, 
and together went far toward* becoming love. 

But why seek to analyze these mysterious affections? 
" You are the flower of my life j " After hearing that, 
Ara^lie asked nothing more of Fate. 

She returned home serene and happy, though 
fatigued by thi3 breath of spring that had passed 
over her. Gn entering her salon, she saw by the light 
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of the shaded lamp that a lady was sitting nea.r the 
fire. Surprised that her servants had not informed her 
of the presence of a visitor, she moved toward her, 
and Sylvie rose to meet her. 

" Ah I " said Am^lie, involuntarily recoiling. 

In her dreams she had forgotten her troubles, and 
the girl's very existence. 

" I came, godmother," said the young girl, in a voice 
that trembled slightly, '^ I came because I felt anxious 
about you. Yesterday I thought you were very 
pale. I knew I had neglected you this winter, and I 
repented of it bitterly. I know it is of little use to 
teU you this, but — " 

Her eyes, which she momentarily lifted to meet 
Am^lie's, now fell and she hesitated. Singularly 
enough, Madame Clermont felt a spasm of anger con- 
tract her throat, and yet it was not of her husband that 
she thought. Her first impression, like a flash of 
lightning, had been that Sylvie had come to take 
possession again of Jacques, and a sudden energy rose 
within Am^Ue's soul. She determined to retain him. 
Jacques was nothing and should be nothing to Sylvie I 
She had voluntarily dismissed him, and why should 
she call him back? Was it not enough that Sylvie 
had robbed her of her husband's heart, without now 
coming to take away the affection of her friend — an 
affection that was now doubly precious to her? 

Am^lie looked coldly at the trouble d girl, an d said, 
in a voice that was unusually stejp^r^^^v^ ^ j pTTT^- 

"I am better, thank you." /^^' of irte^ ^V' 
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They stood face to face, and suddenly their eyes 
met. Madame Clermont was seized with a sudden 
pity for Sylvie, who had a haggard, despairing look. 
Her eyes and complexion, usually so brilliant, showed 
the ravages of a sleepless night. 

Am^lie understood that the motives which had thus 
changed her unconscious rival, heretofore so gay and 
happy, must be of the first importance. 

** You do not wish to listen to me, I can see that,", 
continued the young girl, without turning away her 
imploring eyes, " and yet I beg of you to hear me. I 
have seemed to you headstrong and perverse, but 
I assure you that if I have done wrong, it has 
been without knowing it, and you may believe me, 
Madame, for I cannot lie. I have been careless, 
and if any harm has been done, it is to myself and 
to no one else." 

Her voice broke here, with a ring like that of falling 
crystal. Am^lie started, and Sylvie continued with 
more steadiness. 

*^ I have indulged in foolish dreams, but my dreams 
hurt no one. I fancied that I could arrange my life to 
live alone with my reveries, which I considered inno- 
cent. And now, all at once, I find that to be impossi- 
ble. No, our every act, our every thought, even our 
most private ones, affect some one who is dear to 
us, either to please or to wound. I did not know 
this, but I have now made the discovery, which I 
assure you fills me with grief, I thought I ought to 
punish myself, for every error merits chastisement. 
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Do you not agree with me ? And I have, therefore^ 
determined to go to Les Herbages for a time." 

" What 1 in mid winter? '' said Am^lie in surprise. 

Sylvie shrugged her shoulders, as if to say that 
winter was of little consequence, and then, with a 
faint, embarrassed smile, added : 

" My Aunt Ramey is not pleased, but she will go, 
nevertheless. I caine to ask you, dear godmother, to 
request permission from my godfather to go to Les 
Herbages as soon as possible — to-morrow, in fact." 

Am^lie, who was astonished beyond words, could 
not refrain from saying : 

"But why do you not ask him yourself? 

She had said this without the smallest sarcasm in 
her voice or thought, and was, consequently, greatly 
startled by the deep blush that instantly covered 
Sylvie's face. 

"I have not seen him since yesterday," answered 
the young girl, " and it was only this morning that I 
made up my mind to this." 

Their eyes met, but those of Mademoiselle Germain 
did not sink beneath Am^lie's. 

*' Very well," said the latter, slowly, " I will speak 
to him." 

" And immediately, please, for I am in haste to go." 

" As soon as I see him ; but sometimes twenty-four 
hours elapse without our meeting." 

Sylvie's head drooped, for she had of late been in 
the habit of seeing Clermont at least two or three 
times each day. If Amelia knew this, she deserved 
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some credit not to make any more definite allusion to 
the fact. 

*' Thank you, godmother," said Sylvie. " I must go 
now. You will let me know the decision ? " 

« Of course." 

She went toward the door, Madame Clermont with 
her. On the threshold, the young girl tilrned. 

" Have you heard anything of Jacques— of Monsieur 
Debrancy, I mean ? I made him unhappy, too. Is he 
well now — ^is he contented?" 

Am^lie answered, with the unconscious pride of a 
woman who is loved : 

*^ He is well, and he is contented." 

"So much the better," sighed Sylvie, with a certain 
resignation in her voice that rendered it very touching. 
" The thought of the harm I have done, will be a very 
sad companion in my exile." 

She disappeared down the stairs, and Am^lie went 
back to her room, considerably disturbed by this visit 
she had just received. She said to herself, that some- 
thing must have happened, but she dared not form any 
conjectures. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ITALY. 

TO her surprise she discovered the lateness of the 
hour, and had just ordered dinner to be served 
without waiting for her husband, when suddenly 
Clermont appeared in the salon with a valise in his 
hand. 

"What! Have you been in your room all this 
time ? " said Am^lie, now more puzzled and astonished 
than ever. 

"I came in with my key, a half hour since," 
answered Pierre, with some embarrassment. "I am 
obliged to go away, for some time. I have business at 
Lyons, and, perhaps, from there I shall go to Italy." 

Amflie began to be accustomed to surprises. She 
looked earnestly at her husband. He avoided meeting 
her eyes, and continued : 

"I dislike going thus hurriedly, but the business 
is of importance— our interests would be seriously 
compromised should I hesitate." 

This man was unaccustomed to falsehood, and his 
eyes wandered around the room in an uncomfortable 
sort of way. His wife, whose heart ached for him, 
watched him for a moment, and then said, slowly and 
gravely: 
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" If you think it necessary, my friend, you must go." 

A long silence followed these words, which Am^lie 
was the first to break. 

" And when do you go ? ' 

" At once, by the night express." 

In spite of his embarrassment, Clermont now met 
his wife's eyes, and read in them intense pity. 

" I have just seen Sylvie," said Madame Clermont, 
pretending to arrange the lamp ; " she came to beg me 
to ask you for permission to go at once to Les Herba- 
ges. She is tired of Paris, and seems out of spirits." 

"She shows her wisdom," answered Pierre, in an 
unsteady voice. " Tell her, I beg of you, that she is at 
liberty to do as she pleases. It is as well to allow her 
a little liberty," he added, with a forced smile. 

"I will tell her, my friend," answered Madame 
Clermont. 

" Tell her that I am going. Make my excuses too, 
for not seeing her, owing to my hurried departure. 
Tell her that this journey was entirely unexpected. 
Yesterday I had not thought of it." 

"I will tell her," repeated Am^lie, in her grave, 
steady voice. 

Clermont looked at his wife. She was pale, and 
smiled faintly. He took her head in his two hands and 
kissed her passionately on her brow. 

"You are an angel, Am^lie," he said as he released 
her. " We have no time to talk to-night, but on my 
return, I will tell you — " 

" You must not miss this train," interrupted Mad- 
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ame Clermont, endeavoring to retain hei^ composure. 
*' You have but just time to reach the station." 

"You are right; au revoir! I shall not be long 
gone." 

She went with him to the door. He took her in his 
arms and pressed her closely to his breast. 

" You are a good and excellent woman," he said, 
softly. " I hope the day will come when I can reward 
you for all your kindness." 

He disappeared, and Amflie, then alone, pressed 
both hands to her heart to still its tumultuous beating. 

" What does all this mean ? " she said to herself. 
" What has happened ? " 

The idea that Sylvie might have eloped with Cler- 
mont, suddenly occurred to her like a horrible night- 
mare. Without taking time to reflect, she rapidly 
descended the stairs and rang at Madame Ramey's door. 
The two ladies had just finished their dinner, and were 
still in the dining-room. 

** Your godfather requested me to tell you that he 
approves of your plan," said Am^lie, without accepting 
the chair that was offered her. *' He has just left for 
Italy, and the haste of his departure does not permit 
him to take leave of you ; but he begged me to make 
his adieux, and at the same time, his excuses." 

" He has gone 1 " repeated Sylvie. " Will he be long 
away?" 

" He does not know, himself," answered Am^lie. 

She added a few commonplace words and turned 
toward the door. Suddenly Sylvie joined her and 
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drew her into a corner of the antechamber, where they 
could be neither seen nor heard. 

" Godmother ! " said the young girl, softly, throwing 
her arms as she spoke around Am^lie's neck, ^^god- 
mother, love me — forgive me. Love me first of all — I 
need love so much." 

Her young breast, convulsed with sobs, heaved 
against Am^lie's maternal heart, and the elder woman 
could not but feel the most intense compassion. 

** My poor child ! " she said, returning the embrace. 

" Godmother, I have suffered so intolerably," Sylvia 
murmured, "and I never had any mother. I know 
that you would have been one to me, had I been 
a better girl, but — ask yourself the question — ^how 
could I be a daughter to you ? Ah I Madame, had I 
dared—" 

Her knees sank under her, and her slender form was 
sustained only by the arms of Madame Clermont. 

" My child 1 " she said, " What are you doing ? 
What are you saying? Go to Les Herbages, and on 
your return, we will talk together." 

"Do you mean that you wish me to go without 
fleeing you again?" asked Sylvie, faintly. 

" Yes, passion is a bad counsellor, and at this 
moment you are not a good judge of your actions or of 
your words. On your return, we will talk together, 
and that will do us both good." 

She tenderly embraced the young girl, pressed her 
hands warmly and went up to her own salon, where 
she seated herself in front of the fire, feeling as if she 
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were in a dream and incapable of understanding any- 
thing going on about her ; and yet, at the same time, 
she was not discontented. Without knowing or even 
guessing what had taken place between Clermont and 
his goddaughter, she yet knew very well that some 
explanation had occurred, and that the girl had been 
at last awakened to the impropriety of her position 
and conduct and was alarmed. 

Sylvie's innocence was apparent, while Clermont, 
who had thus exiled himself, had undoubtedly some- 
thing with which to reproach himself. But what did 
that matter now? In absence, all would re-arrange 
itself, and Happiness would again come to the hearts 
of these four beings, whose serenity had been thus 
violently disturbed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN EVENING VISIT. 

THE next day passed without disturbance of any 
kind. Sylvie departed before noon. A few 
penciled words on a card, accompanied a magnificent 
exotic plant sent to her godmother. 

"Take care of yourself, and think of me," were 
these words, which touched Am^lie very deeply. An 
hour later, she received a telegram from Clermont, who 
had stopped at Lyons for a day, and now announced 
his intention of going on to Turin. This did not 
surprise his wife, for she did not expect to see him 
before, at least, a fortnight had elapsed. She immedi- 
ately replied to this telegram, by another calculated to 
calm and reassure the traveller^ and when she had 
accomplished this duty, she asked herself what she 
should do with her holiday. 

It was a holiday indeed, for a great sense of relief 
e to her since the previous evening. It was 
r more agreeable for her to think in spite of all 
ertainties of the position, that Clermont was 
id unhappy in Italy, than triumphant and 
in Paris, 
rse sjltr^fplt^ybe natural sorrow of those tender 
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this was nothing new to Am^lie, and she said to her- 
self, that if Clermont and Sylvie were each called 
upon to suffer, it was only just. * 

The afternoon was fair, the sun shone on the Boule- 
vards in the most delightful manner, and Madame 
Clermont decided to take a little walk. After all her 
anxiety, her sorrows and her tears, the solution that 
had presented itself unspught by her, had put her into 
an excellent humor. She dressed herself most carefully 
and went out alone, with her hands in her muff, and 
with the determination to take all that offered itself in 
the way of innocent amusement. 

The February sun had in it already, more than a 
suggestion of Spring, and everybody looked happy. 
The busy, preoccupied air of the people who moved 
morosely along when the weather was bad, had given 
place to a lazy, loitering manner, on this day of soft 
breezes and warm sunshine. Am^lie took a long walk 
and returned from the Madeleine by the Boulevards, 
stopping here and there at the shop windows, when 
suddenly, at the corner of la Rue Druot, she was 
stopped by a respectful greeting : 

" Alone ? On foot ? And looking so bright I What 
does it all mean, dear Madame ? " 

Debrancy spoke in a low voice, but his frank smile 
robbed his words of any mystery. 

** My husband has gone to Italy," answered Madame 
Clermont, mechanically, without thinking how sin- 
gular her reply was. 

** Indeed I " said Jacques, in an off hand sort of way. 
11 
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** To tell the truth, I am not in the least astonished. 
He has looked sometime like a man on the point of 
going to Italy I " 

Am^lie looked at Debrancy with some resentment : 
he smiled. 

**You do not believe me, then?" He continued: 
"but you are entirely in the wrong. If a man 
carries about a face like Clermont's when I met him 
yesterday on the Boulevard, he is most assuredly on 
the point of going to Italy or somewhere else I I looked 
just like that when I went to Africa." 

"But nothing has happened to him," answered 
Am^lie, considerably startled. 

"What should have happened to him? Nothing 
had happened to me, either, when I went off to the 
Great Lakes. Dear Madame, it is not always neces- 
sary that anything should happen to send a man off. 
It is the result of a state of mind so complicated that 
one is as discontented with one's self as with every- 
body else. I, however, have no desire to go any 
where, unless it is to your house to dinner 1" 

"To which I agree," said Madame Clermont, 
cordially. 

They proceeded toward Am^lie's home. And while 
they were talking of a thousand things, she was saying 
to herself: 

" What shall I tell him if he asks about Sylvie? " 

It was plain that up to this moment, the idea that 
Clermont could be the cause of the rupture of his 
marriage, had never occurred to the young man. 
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Am^Iie vros too sagacious not to see that it would be 
injSnitely wiser in every point of view that he should 
not think of it. ' Besides, she had no proof, and this 
fact rendered prudence more essential stilL 

But Jacques did not seem disposed to think of 
Sylvie. As they walked along, he chatted gayly of a 
thousand Parisian trifles, which assumed from his lips 
a peculiar character of amusing drollery. They 
reached home, and were soon seated at the table in 
the large dining-room, lighted only by a dazzling 
circle of light on the white damask and glittering 
glass and silver. 

The Orientals are not wrong in giving such weight 
to the rites of hospitality — to the eating of bread and 
salt — for without being able to give the reason, there is 
something more than a simple friendly conversation 
in a meal shared with a friend. It was not the first 
time that Jacques had dined alone with Madame Cler- 
mont, but neither of them had ever felt such entire 
sympathy with each other as on this occasion. It 
seemed hardly necessary for one to express a thought 
completely in words, so quickly was it grasped by 
the other. 

When, after dinner, they were seated in the small 
salon, delightfully warmed and lighted, the same smile 
came to their lips as they exchanged a look. It was 
there that they had spent the previous Sunday, one 
of the most delicious afternoons of their lives; the 
recollection of the few words uttered in the twilight 
caused them no remorse, no regret. It was one of 
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those things which leave iu the sonl an indelible trace 
and which float on the shipwreck of years, as rose 
petals float on the surface of mountain torrents into 
which they have been thrown. 

" A little music ? " asked Am^lie. 

" No," said Jacques, " not to-night — I have no music 
in my soul. I much prefer to listen to all this poetry — 
the poetry of winter. In the snapping of that dry 
wood I hear the click of little booted heels. I see bare 
trees that look as if drawn with pen and ink, shops 
lighted by marvelous sunshine, when one meets incom- 
parable godmothers who walk out alone in the most 
wonderful costume all trimmed with fur." 

A faint smile hovered on Am^lie's lips ; she wanted 
to hear what he should say, curious, but not uneasy. 

*' I love winter," continued Jacques, " it gives us all 
we like, music, painting and the society of those who 
are dear to us. It is only Nature who is then nig- 
gardly and coy, and yet if we take the trouble to go in 
search of her we find her. We will go to the Bois de 
Boulogne, godmother, will we not? We will go 
to-morrow morning. If you only knew how beauti- 
ful it is at this season I The trees are like black 
velvet, all their buds are swelling, the grass is already 
green, and when the sun shines it is a veritable bit 
of Paradise — to those at least who are not chilly — 
and you are never chilly, godmother, are you?" 

Am^lie listened and smiled no more. A sweet 
languor weighed upon hen crushing her intelligence 
and her will. 
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** I don't know," continued Jacques, " what to think 
of people who complain of life. Life is full of delights, 
full of charming things ; one has only to look about to 
realize that. I have been, to be sure, sad at times like 
other people — I have met with disappointments, like 
the rest of the world — ^but nowadays some strange joy 
has taken possession of me. Perhaps that fantastic 
goddess, who holds our lives in her hands, has come to 
the conclusion that she owes me some compensation. 
Anyway, my heart is nowadays as light as a feather, 
my whole being seems inundated with light. You 
know those great cut-glass globes that are placed at 
the head of staircases, and which diffuse a soft light 
into every corner and dissipates each shadow ? Well, 
I feel as if such a light were pervading my soul. And 
now I care little for music. I am almost afraid to 
speak, lest I should dissipate the dream." 

Am^lie was watching Jacques closely. He was 
serious, and not looking at her. With his eyes fixed 
on vacancy, he seemed to be following an invisible 
form floating before him. 

A long silence reigned between them, so long that 
it became difficult to break it. Am^lie felt uncom- 
fortable, and leaned over her work-basket. 

** Don't work," said Jacques, beseechingly, " it is a 
holiday to-day." 

She dropped the embroidery she was holding, and 
sank back in her arm-chair without looking up. 

"It is delightful here," said Jacques. His voice 
became more and more grave and gentle. He spoke 
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in a low, reverent voice, as the faithful do in a church. 
"It is delightful wherever you are. You impart a 
tender grace to everything you touch. It is because 
you are so good, I suppose." 

" I am not always good," said Am^lie, shaking her 
head. 

" You think that, because, occasionally, when you are 
attacked or injured, instead of quietly accepting the 
injury as a matter of course, you turn — ^but do not 
retaliate. Is not that so ? " 

" I am at times very bad, I assure you I " insisted 
Am^lie, remembering how much she had recently 
suffered, and her angry impulses. 

"You may say that as much as you choose," 
answered Jacquibs, smilipg. "I will take your word 
for it, all the same. I shall continue to think you 
good, or I could not love you, you know I " 

Am^lie summoned all her strength and looked 
Debrancy full in the face. He was not disconcerted, 
and she read in his eyes only the calm assurance of 
honest friendship. Reassured in a great degree, 
though still uneasy, she found courage to smile. He 
returned the smile. 

" Will Clermont be long away ? " he asked. 

"I have no idea. A fortnight, I imagine, at any 
rate." 

"Indeed. I trust that during his absence you do 
not propose to shed many tears." 

"Oh I that is done with. I shall shed no more 
tears," said Am^lie, rashly. 
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"Ah I" answered Jacques. "He has then re- 
nounced the devil and all his works?" 

"I don't know about that," answered Madame 
Clermont, " but it seems to me that this journey will 
be of great service to him. He has been out of spirits 
for some time. You must have noticed that he is no 
longer the same." 

" So I should say ! " cried Jacques, with considerable 
sarcasm in his voice. *'He was not simply out of 
spirits, but completely upset. If I might be permitted 
to make use of a somewhat disrespectful expression, in 
speaking of a friend and the protector of my youth, I 
should say that he seemed to be absolutely mad. It is 
only a journey that can do any good in such cases. 
But, dear godmother, I am giving you pain. Pray 
forgive me, I have no business to talk in this way. 
Will you pardon me ? " 

Madame Clermont made a little gesture which could 
be interpreted as a consent. 

" Have you read the last volume of the Memoirs ? " 
said Jacques. 

They talked of literature and of politics until eleven 
o*clock, and had much to say and numerous amiable 
disputes. Debrancy went away, however, feeling that 
something had destroyed the charm of the evening. 
He was discontented with himself and almost angry 
with Amflie, and took a long walk on the Boulevards 
in a most morose and discontented frame of mind, 
before he could make up his mind to go home. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MISCONCEPTIONS. 

THIS same scene was many times repeated. In 
the beginning of these conversations, all went 
smoothly ; harmony reigned, and they understood each 
other's half-uttered sentences. Happiness, like a brood- 
ing dove, seemed to extend her wings to protect them ; 
but as soon as the name of Clermont was pronounced, 
a certain coldness, almost like suspicion, arose 
like a barrier between them and rendered them 
almost hostile to each other. At the end of a week, 
the young man's visits were suddenly shortened ; he 
came in, said a few words, gave the reason for his 
visit — ^for reasons were now necessary — and went away 
immediately. 

"What have I done to him?" asked Am^lie. "I 
must have vexed him in some way, or hurt his feelings 
without being aware of it, and the wound must be a 
deep one, for he is neither capricious nor unamiable ; 
but he ought to remember, that after so many years of 
friendship, his conduct must necessarily give me pain." 

She took infinite trouble to show the young man 
more sympathy, hoping in this way to lead him into 
one of those confidential talks which had formerly 
%een his delight. But it was all in vain; Jacques 
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thanked her with a quick look and smile, but all the 
sweet familiarity of their former conversations had 
disappeared. 

One evening, when he had gone after a brief visit of 
some ten or fifteen minutes, Am^lie, with a feeling of 
consternation, sat down to think. 

" Am I again to suffer through this child ? " she said 
to herself. " Have I not borne enough, through the 
faults and follies of others? By what right has he 
placed me in quarantine like this? What have I 
done? I should like to know, and I will know 
to-morrow." 

The next day, soon after breakfast, she heard the 
bell ring. She started, for she knew the sound well. 
That ring had, for a long time, been the harbinger of an 
hour of precious, intimate conversation ; but now she 
feared it, knowing only too well that it brought her 
only discomfort. And yet, on those days when she failed 
to hear it, she waited and watched in sad impatience. 

Jacques entered with an easy, indifferent air, and 
with a branch of white lilacs in his hand. He laid it 
on the table by the side of Madame Clermont, who 
was standing. Then opening his pocket-book, he took 
from it an invitation for an especial Exhibition, which 
just at that time it was difficult to get. 

^^ It is for this afternoon," he said, in a tone that he 
endeavored to make indifferent. 

Am^lie, not extending her hand, he was obliged to 
place the paper by the side of the lilacs. 

" What have you against me?" she said, very seri- 
ously, as she looked intently at Debrancy^.^ ^^^^^j^ 
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He turned quickly; his eyes met hers, and the 
expression of his face suddenly changed. 

"I? Against you? Are you wide awake, god- 
mother? " he asked, gayly. 

"No, I am not reading— nor are we jesting, my 
friend. For some time you have been changed. Have 
I wounded you? Have I vexed you? Has anjrone 
said anything against me? I insist on knowing the 
truth, for I assure you that your conduct, instead of 
astonishing me — " 

" O my dear, fantastic godmother I " cried Debrancy, 
with well acted gayety. " After you have created the 
most extraordinary monsters for your annoyance all 
winter and have fancied all sorts of things about I 
don't know whom, you are now disturbed about me I 
It is my turn to ask what I have done to you." 

Without replying, Am^lie shook her head slowly, 
and continued to look him full in the eyes. He took 
both her hands and led her to the sofa, where he seated 
himself at her side. 

"Come now, be a little reasonable," he said, still 
smiling. " That you have had many annoyances this 
winter, I am ready to admit, but it is no reason why 
you should continue to be irritated by them. Cler- 
mont will soon return. You remember the fable of 
"The Two Pigeons"? Weill What would you 
have more?" 

" That is all very well," answered Am^lie ; " but I 
am talking about you, not of myself I " 

" I ? Oh 1 I have had my share of worries, as you 
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know; but that is done with. My temper has been 
made a little unequal, however, but then, I have 
always been a little eccentric. You remember my 
flight to Africa?" 

'* Then," said Am^lie, sadly, " you will not tell me 
what you have against me ? " 

" But I have nothing. What should I have ? What 
an odd little godmother I " 

He began to laugh. Madame Clermont looked at 
him doubtfully. 

" You wish to know the whole truth, do you ? " he 
resumed, with a confidential air. " Well then, here it is. 
I learned by accident that Madamoiselle Germain has 
gone back to her Normandy ch&teau, and that recalled 
so many things to my memory that I became a little 
sad. It was not very brave on my part, I know, but 
it seems to me that you have already come to that 
conclusion, unprompted by me, and consider me far 
from strong minded." 

** And this is the truth?" said Am^lie, inexplicably 
relieved. " Why did you not tell me sooner ?• There 
is nothing mysterious then? Had you spoken frankly 
to me, you would have spared me much uneasiness." 

*^But what did you think was the trouble?" asked 
Jacques, with some curiosity. 

He leaned a little toward Am^lie and studied her 
face. She colored deeply and turned away. 

" I thought — ^but really, it was very ridiculous on 
my part. I imagined that you had some secret cause 
of indignation against me." 
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What an absurd idea I If you go on in this way, 
you will be a monopolist of queer notions. How could 
it be possible, I ask you, that I could entertain for you 
other sentiments than those of the most sincere and 
tender friendship. Have I not said this to you 
before?" 

"Certainly you have," answered Am^lie, with a 
smile. "I suppose I must believe you." 

" I assure you that you could not do better," said 
Jacques, as he rose. " And now I am going to this 
Exhibition. Do you wish me to go with you ? " 

" No, thanks," answered Am^lie, after a brief hesita- 
tion, " I shall go alone." 

" Very good ; I will go with one of my friends, who 
will take me in on his ticket. Au revoir ! " 

*'-4w revoir!^* 

They shook hands. It is possible that their fingers 
lingered longer by the thousandth part of a second 
than was necessary, and then they separated. When 
Am^lie was alone, she reflected a moment and then, 
all at once exclaimed: 

" No 1 no 1 It is not true." 

At the same moment, Jacques was slowly descending 
the stairs, saying to himself: 

" She does not believe one word I say to her." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

COLDNESS. 

THIS singular conversation led, nevertheless, to a 
certain change in the relations between the two 
friends. Jacques either recognized the necessity of 
resuming his former habits, if he did not wish Am^lie 
to divine just that which he was most anxious to con- 
ceal from himself, or he was incapable of struggling 
longer against the current which was drawing him off 
his feet. However this may be, he resumed his old 
habit of passing an hour every afternoon with his 
friend. 

Clermont wrote regularly brief, unimportant letters, 
which Am^lie left open on her desk. Jacques, recog- 
nizing the writing, would ask after his friend, but that 
was all ; nothing more would be said about him. It 
was now not unusual for them to sit some time without 
speaking, and this little fact, which once they would 
hardly have noticed, disturbed them as much now as if 
it had been a wilful fault. They would hurriedly 
begin to talk of indifferent things in an enthusiastic 
manner, and when they disagreed would drop the 
subject as suddenly as they had broached it, to fall 
again into one of those long pauses which they so 
much dreaded. 
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Their looks and words were closely guarded. They 
understood the truth only too well, but they both sought, 
first to deceive themselves and then to struggle against 
the all-powerful sentiment that assailed them. They 
had gone too far on the fatal path to turn back, however. 

Jacques had been first enlightened. Long before 
Madame Clermont realized the transformation in their 
former friendship, he had looked into his own heart and 
hud said to himself, " I love her." This discovery did 
not shock him as much as he would have supposed, for 
this sentiment was so closely interwoven with the 
whole history of his life; he recognized the fact that 
even on his return from Africa the society of Am^lie 
bad affected him more or less in the same way. Jacques 
was not the man to reason upon, or even to conceive 
the possibility of treason toward a friend whom he 
esteemed and loved. Am^lie had become very dear to 
him — ^too dear. It was a misfortune, but it was not a 
fault — the fault would have been in telling her of his 
love, or in allowing her to divine it ; consequently, he 
applied all his strength to concealing it. He did this 
so well, that he went too far and rendered her uneasy 
by his indifference. It now became his duty to reas- 
sure her, to bring back the delicious confidence which 
had made the better part of their affection and which 
now threatened to desert them. 

He only half succeeded, for he could not restore 
Am^lie's ignorance, who at last comprehended only too 
well the trouble of her soul. 

If any one had told her that the day would come 
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when she might cease to love Clermont, she would 
have been excessively indignant. The situation ap- 
peared to her at times under a very strange form. 
Could she jiot continue to entertain for her husband 
the ajffection she had so sincerely sworn, and yet feel 
for her young friend this fatal tenderness that became 
daily more and more intense ? When she thought of 
Clermont, it was with love and devotion. She could, 
forgive him all the sufferings he had occasioned her — 
she could not conceive of an existence in which he had 
no part. What then was this strange impulse that 
drew her to Jacques ? 

Am^lie was very severe toward herself. She sat in 
judgment and pronounced her own sentence. She 
must not see Debrancy, that was plain; but what 
reason could she give for interdicting his visits — would 
it not be saying that she feared them ? She hesitated, 
but finally came to a resolution, which a few days 
beforQ she would have rejected as unworthy of her. 
She wrote to Clermont. 

"Come back, I beg of you. Have you not been 
gone long enough ? " 

In doing this, she made a great sacrifice, for which 
she hoped to be rewarded by the immediate return of 
her husband. A telegram did away with this delusion. 

" I shall return in ten days," said Clermont. " I am 
going to Naples." 

*' He has not understood I " thought Am^lie. At the 
end of a minute or two, she added : "And he is very 
fortunate 1 '* 
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It was equally fortunate for her future happiness 
and her future repose ; but just then she thought onlj 
of defending herself. She resolved to relinquish the 
struggle, she was weary of the contest. It was better 
to come to some decision, however painful it might 
be in the beginning. 

^^I shall tell Jacques that I have discovered his 
feelings," she said to herself. "I prefer to do that 
rather than to impose exile upon him, and in that way 
I shall emerge from a most difiScult position." 

This resolution was a bold one, and its execution was 
by no means impracticable. Some weeks earlier, it 
would have been successful. Am^lie did not wish to 
wait long before carrying out her resolution. It was at 
the cost to herself of cruel sufferings, that she deter- 
mined to tear this beloved being from her life in which 
she had given him too large a place. To delay, were 
only to prolong her present embarrassment, and she 
determined to speak that same day. 

Jacques did not come. All the courage with which 
Madame Clermont had armed herself fell at her feet 
like useless armor, when, at eleven o'clock in the even- 
ing, sure then that he would not come, she sank into 
her easy-chair thinking of all this wasted heroism. She 
had weighed each word in her own mind; she had 
determined on what she would say and on what she 
would leave unsaid. She knew enough of the respect 
and devotion which the young man felt for her, to be 
certain that he would accept her sentence ; and above 
all, she believed herself capable of concealing her own 
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feelings. And now, all this was to be done over again. 
Would she be as strong to-morrow — as entirely mistress 
of herself ? She had a conviction that she would not, 
and it was with a feeling of profound discouragement 
that she came to this conclusion. 

Why should she be called upon to endure all these 
troubles ? She had not sought them, they had come of 
themselves to mar the sweet serenity of her life. 
Certain women pass their whole lives in playing with 
danger, and when they themselves are caught in the 
net, it is only justice. But she, who had dreamed of 
no other happiness than that of growing old and dying 
near her husband — she, whose youth had been passed 
in the world without her peace or her heart having 
been disturbed by an impure thought — ^why, in this 
hour, when she believed herself in a safe harbor, 
should she meet with this succession of tempests? 

She examined her conscience, and decided that she 
had done nothing to bring on herself all this sorrow — 
she had simply yielded to the pressure of circumstances. 

Nor was Jacques more culpable than herself. He, 
too, had submitted to Fate, and yet they were both to 
suffer. Yes, she felt they were to suffer cruelly, and 
she was so weary of struggling and suffering I How 
could she carry this new burthen on shoulders already 
so inexpressibly tired ? 

She slept very badly, and rose in a state of feverish 
expectation. She shivered from head to foot. She 
must see Jacques — she must see him that day; she 
could not endure this anguish any longer. 
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The morning passed away. She breakfasted alone, 
touching the dishes only for form's sake, then took her 
seat in her little salon, determined not to go out until 
she had accomplished her design. She took her 
embroidery from her work-basket without knowing 
what it was, and put her needle in and out without 
knowing where. She sat with her heart in her throat, 
listening in breathless expectation for long, weary hours. 

Jacques had slept no better than herself. For two 
hours he turned over in his mind the thought of going 
away, but without being able to come to any decision. 
He, too, felt that a longer silence had now become 
impossible, and the day would come when some trifling 
accident would cause his soul and that of Am^lie's to 
overleap their frail barriers, like two cups filled to 
overflowing borne by trembling hands, and this he 
did not wish. 

Ashamed of having been carried so far in this 
deplorable affair, that he had no longer any doubt 
that the heart of each was full of the other— doubly 
ashamed of having disturbed the repose of Am^lie's 
life, which he valued more than his own — he said to 
himself that an avowal would be an act of baseness 
toward her, toward himself and toward Clermont, and 
that anything would be better than that. But to go, 
to leave her alone, at war with herself, to know that 
she was conquered in this grcAt struggle, would be 
horribly cruel. If, too, he went away now, he should 
go in a state of desperation, having lost all that for 
which had been long the joy of his existence. 
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" It must be I " he said to himself. "She will accuse 
me of caprice and ingratitude, but what does it matter. 
The first necessity is, that she shall never know how 
dear she is to me.'' 

He mounted the stairs with a resolute step, and 
rang. • 

Am^lie's heart gave a great leap. She had made a 
severe toilette, that added to her age, as she said to 
herself. In reality, this austerity made her look 
younger and prettier than ever; but at this moment 
she cared little for her appearance, she had no other 
sentiment than a great fear that she should not say 
precisely what she wished, and of her courage failing 
at the last moment. 

He entered. A rapid glance showed him that his 
friend was frightfully pale. She did not rise to receive 
him, and he thought her ill. In great anxiety, he 
seated himself on his usual low ottoman, which he had 
sworn to himself he would never touch again. 

"You are suffering!" he said, in his harmonious 
voice. 

** No," she replied, " I am only very much fatigued." 

He had extended his hand. She gave him hers. 
They sat in this way for a moment, not daring to look 
at each other, conquered by something stronger than 
their own wills and their own courage. 

Am^lie tore her hand away with an effort that 
seemed to tear his heart. She leaned toward him as 
if to read his eyes. 

** It is true, then ? *' she said, softly, " it is true ? " 
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He nodded a sad assent and hid his face on the arm 
of her chair. A keen joy — a joy that was almost 
suffering — shot through Am^lie's heart like an arrow. 

It was frightful — it was impossible — it was criminal, 
but it existed. She tasted this exquisite torture for a 
moment, and then she said, in a low voice : 

"How much sorrow you have prepared for your- 
self 1" 

He fixed his sorrowful eyes upon her. 

" You must not suffer, however,*' he said. " I was 
wrong. I should have said nothing, but you ques- 
tioned me. Forget, and I swear to you that I will 
never remind you of it." 

"Forget!" murmured Am^lie. "Can that be 
possible ? " 

He, in his turn, sought to read her eyes. 

" You will remember, then ? " he said. " Remember 
too, that it is not my fault." 

She did not speak for a moment. 

"How did it happen?" she asked. "I cannot 
understand." 

" How do I know? I can not even tell you when it 
began. You had a place by Sylvie's side. When her 
image was effaced, yours retained full possession of 
my soul." 

" You must have courage," Am^lie began, trying to 
regain her self-possession. " You must forget." 

"Do you wish me to forget you?" said Jacques, 
smiling faintly. 

She had not the courage to say yes. 
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" We must both forget," she said, ** all that you and 
I ought not to remember. I have been very unhappy 
this winter. Your affection has been most precious to 
me. It has been an immense consolation to me — a 
consolation for which I can never thank you suflB- 
ciently. As to the rest — " 

She burst into wild sobs and buried her face in the 
cushion of her chair. 

Jacques looked at her in great agitation. He dared 
not speak, lest he should offend her. She gradually 
became calmer, and turned toward him, not ashamed 
to let him see the tears with which her face was bathed. 

" Thank you," she said, bravely. " And I can assure 
you that, but for you, my burthen would have been 
heavier, my existence sadder. You have assisted me 
through the greatest trial of my life. What would I 
not give to-day if, at the cost of sorrow to me, joy had 
come to you." 

" I have my share of joy." 

She looked at him uneasily. 

" Yes, I have my share of joy — the tears I see on 
your face. I know what you are, and what your 
friendship is worth. I know how far above all com- 
mon errors and foibles you are. Do not for a moment 
fear that I shall ever think of you as of those women 
who look with levity on their duties. I will never 
cause you a moment of doubt or terror; but in ex- 
change, you must tell me the truth. For one moment 
— one moment only — give me a ray of happiness; 
I shall never have any other. Look at me, that 
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I may read in your sincere eyes that I am to you — 
what you are to me." 

She did look at him as he requested. He drank to 
intoxication of this sweet and bitter cup. Then taking 
her hands, he kissed them passionately and then hastily 
released them, and took a seat at some distance. 

" You were going to tell me to go away," he said, 
" but I shall not go. What would be the good. It 
might have been useful when there was any possibility 
of detaching us from each other. Now, it would be 
useless. Your husband will soon be here ; let him find 
nothing changed between us, for I swear to you that I 
can neither deceive him, nor cease to see you ! " 

*' What would you do, then ? " asked Am^lie. 

" I wish to see you, rarely if you say so, and never 
alone, if such be your wish ; but I must see you, that 
our friendship may be as it once was, for of late it has 
been worn and nearly extinct. Then, when we suffer 
most, we shall taste a divine joy almost unrealizable in 
this world — that of having fought against a formidable 
enemy — ^fought and conquered 1 Have you confidence 
in me ? " 

♦* Yes," said Am^lie, courageously. 

" Thanks." 

He extended his hand and grasped hers as a soldier 
grasps that of a companion on the eve of battle, 
then he departed. When Am^lie ceased to hear the 
sound of his footsteps, she rose from her seat, dizzy 
with emotion, bewildered with what had taken place. 

"And he says he is not strong 1" she thought, 
"who and what are those who have more courage?" 
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Jacques returned the next day with a handful of 
rare flowers, not arranged by a florist in a stiff bouquet, 
but gathered by himself and put carelessly together ; 
he laid them before Am^lie, talked a few minutes of 
one thing and another, and went out immediately 
without touching her hand. 

Every day he came at the same hour, immediately 
after breakfast, remaining only long enough to see her 
and carry away a memory that should last until the 
next day. 

Am^lie reproached herself, and said she ought not to 
permit even this, but how was she to prevent it? She 
felt too utterly weary to undertake a new contest. She 
would let things go on in this routine. Besides, Cler- 
mont's return was near at hand, and his coming would, 
to all appearance, change nothing, and yet was it not 
sure to again create a disturbance in their souls. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

MADNESS. 

ONE raommg as she was completing her toilette, 
Am^lie heard Mademoiselle Germain announced. 
She looked around, and saw, framed in the doorway, 
Sylvie's pretty, graceful head and face. Dressed in a 
close-fitting woolen costume the girl looked older 
and more womanly than formerly. She approached 
Madame Clermont, and throwing her slender arms 
around the neck of her friend, embraced her with 
effusion. 

" How came you in Paris ? " asked Am^lie, aston- 
ished at this early visit. 

" Ah I godmother, don't scold me. I came incognito 
with my maid, under the pretext of trying on a dress. 
1 believe there is one ready for me at my dressmaker's, 
but I don't care whether 1 ever see it or not. It was 
you whom I wished to see. Will you give me some 
breakfast?" 

" Most assuredly," answered Madame Clermont. 

She immediately gave some orders, then returned to 
her visitor who sat looking at the fire, with a grave, 
meditative air befitting a young person whose eyes 
have been opened to the mistakes and follies of life. 
As Amflie entered the room, Sylvie looked up. 
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" My visit astonishes you/' sl^e said, " and' you are 
fitill more astonished at the unceremonious manner in 
which I inflict upon you two hours of my society ! 
But do you remember that you promised one evening, 
that we should talk together frankly? I could not 
wait any longer. I do not know that I am not guilty 
of indiscretion or presumption. I fear I am, but I 
thought my godfather would soon be back and then it 
would not be so easy to find you alone." 

She spoke without embarrassment and without pre- 
sumption. She was strangely changed. She was no 
longer the fantastic chdtelaine of Les Herbages, whose 
caprices were so trying to the patience of her friends ; 
she was now a womanly young creature, grown strong 
in suffering. 

Am^lie rendered her full justice and admired the 
transformation. 

"I am glad you have come," she said. "I am 
ready to talk with you as long as you wish, but 
first we will go to breakfast, although it is a little 
earlier than usual; that will make us feel more at home 
together, for it is a very long time since we have really 
seen each other." 

An hour later, they were comfortably seated in 
Am^lie's salon, which was peculiarly adapted for confi- 
dential conversj^tions, and then only did Sylvie realize 
that between the conversation she had proposed and 
its practical execution lay a world of difiKculties. 

Am^lie came to her assistance. 
• '* Your solitude and retreat from the world has been 
of service to you, I trust? " she said. , 
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Sylvie lifted her grateful eyes. 

•* Yes," she said, " it is good to be alone ; one can 
then justly estimate a quantity of things that one 
hardly sees, or sees not at all, when in the world. It is 
not gay, to be sure, but it is well to learn to be sad, is 
it not, godmother ? It is one of life's lessons. I have 
served an apprenticeship to many truths of late." 

Am^lie was silent. Yes it was well to learn to be 
sad — ^it was indeed one of life's lessons. She had been 
spared all sorrows during her girlhood and that was 
the reason why these trials seemed now so severe 
to her. 

Sylvie read in her friend's face that this silence 
came not from any hostility, but from absorption in 
thought ; she,^ therefore, took courage and went on. 

"You blamed me, undoubtedly, when I refused 
to marry Jacques Debrancy. You were right, god- 
mother. I behaved to him in the most cruel and 
unjust manner. But the wrong I did was not in 
refusing, but in accepting him. I was very young and 
very inexperienced. I did not know. The truth was 
I thought I should be able to marry him. It was 
not until much later that I understood how impossible 
it was." 

She lifted her frank, honest eyes to Am^lie and 
continued, although her cheeks were pale and her lips 
trembling. 

"Later, godmother, I understood that I loved 
another man, and consequently I could not hon- 
estly marry him to whom I had en&^aged myself so 
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rashly. This is a terrible thing that I am telling you, 
and yet it must be said*^ You are very happy in never 
having loved any one but your husband. You know 
no remorse." 

She did not look at Am^lie ; had she done so, she 
would have seen a leaping flame kindle in the cheeks 
of the poor woman. But Sylvie was thinking of 
nothing but her own confession. 

"You who are without reproach," she continued, 
** cannot comprehend what I suffered when I saw how 
entirely I was deceived in myself, and that I had 
deceived every one else ; and that rf I went on to the 
end and married Jacques, I should be doing right in 
the eyes of the world, while in my own I should be 
forever dishonored ! 

** When I fully understood this, there was, of course, 
nothing left for me to do but to break with Jacques, 
and this I did, although my heart was full of love and 
pity for him. I knew that I was hurting him, I knew 
that everybody would throw a stone at me, and yet I 
did it. If ever in my life I showed any courage, god- 
mother, it was that day ! " 

Am^lie extended her hand. In spite of the sorrow 
this girl had brought her she could not but hold her 
in high esteem. 

Sylvie left her chair and took the low seat always 
occupied by Jacques when he was there, and which he 
had, in fact, himself drawn up to Am^lie's sofa where 
it now always stood. 

*'Let me say one word more," Sylvie murmured. 
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*^I have loved another than the man whom I had 
promised to marry. Do not ask hid name, but be sare 
that he was worthy of me. 

"I am proud of having loved him," the girl con- 
tinued. ^^ I am glad that I have suffered. I am still 
more proud 1 have conquered my own heart and 
come here to beg you listen to the story of my life. 
I swear to you, godmother, that I have done no wrong. 
The very day that I first realized the wrong I was 
doing, I tore from my heart the one who until then 
had been my joy. I have only done my duty, you 
will say, but the duty was a diflBcult one I " 

Am^lie drew down the young head, so proudly erect, 
and pressed a mother's kiss on the fair brow. 

" Oh I godmother I " said Sylvie, softly. 

She put her arms around Am^lie, and for a few 
minutes the two women were folded in a close em- 
brace. Suddenly Mademoiselle Germain rose. "I 
am going, now," she said, " and thanks to you, I carry 
with me much joy and consolation. You will write 
to me sometimes, will you not? And when you think 
that it is wise for me to return to Paris, you will tell 
me so ; I shall not come until you do ! " 

** You have a brave heart I " said Am^lie, with a 
vague feeling of humiliation, but without any unworthy 
jealousy. " Your exile shall not be of long duration." 

" Oh ! I am happy there ; happier, probably, than I 
should be here ; but my Aunt Ramey is horribly dis- 
contented and finds it very dull." 

They embraced each other once more, and Sylvie 
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departed. Leaning over the stairs, Amdlie watched 
her all the way down, fearing lest she should meet 
Jacques. 

Sylvie, however, had disappeared long before the 
young man presented himself for his daily visit. 

He saw at once by Am^lie's suppressed emotion that 
something unusual had taken place. Laying aside his 
customary reserve, he took her hand and leaned over 
her to look into her eyes. She drew back. 

"I have received a great lesson, to-day," she said, 
gravely, "a lesson that has made me very thoughtful." 

Jacques questioned her with a silent look, but she 
had not the courage to utter Sylvie's name. 

" In the presence of Innocence which shrank from 
even the shadow of evil, what judgment do you think 
I ought to pass on myself? " 

" I implore you ! " murmured Jacques. 

" I have judged and condemned myself — not you — 
myself alone. Ah! my friend, it is easy for us to 
err since we love one error. But if we should 
determine — " 

She stopped — her heart full of confused pain. There 
was a knock at the door — it was a telegram ; she read 
it and then handed it to Jacques. 

" I shall be at home to-morrow morning," said Cler- 
mont. They were silent, and then they suddenly 
exchanged a look. 

" Farewell 1 " said Am^lie, slowly. 

This one word she had uttered with all the tender- 
ness of her nature. 
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Jacques said nothing ; in his loved face she read the 
painful struggle — that struggle eternal between what 
one wishes to do and what one must do. 

Suddenly he put his arm around her, drew her dear 
head down upon his shoulder with a trembling hand 
that lingered on her hair. 

They sat thus for a moment, motionless and silent, 
tasting the bitterness of separation with the joy of a 
love still without remorse. 

"FarewelU" he said, embracing her more closely. 
Then, drawing back, he gazed intently upon her. 

He left the room, and she sat with her hands closely 
clasped, asking herself what new grief Life had yet in 
store for her. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

COUBAGB. 

CLERMONT appeared the next day bronzed by the 
sun and in perfect health. He was serious but 
no longer nervous and excitable. His better self had 
been aroused in that solitary life he had been leading ; 
he had a more thorough comprehension of his duties 
and his errors, and he returned home with the firm 
determination to repair his errors and become a model 
husband. 

After dinner Pierre accompanied his wife to the 
salon, and seated himself near her as had formerly 
been his habit. 

Am^lie started ; she had been so long neglected and 
disdained that it seemed strange to her that her hus- 
band, simply because he was penitent, should resume 
his rights over her. She nevertheless received him in 
the most friendly manner; the wrongs she had received 
from his hands could not efface the memory of fifteen 
years of confidence and happiness that they had 
enjoyed together. 

" My dear wife," he said, in a grave tone, ** my 
absence was of longer duration than I supposed. 
Tou understood, of course, that had it been possible I 
should have returned long since." 
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" Yes, I understood," answered Amflie, looking at 
him with honest eyes full of sweet sincerity. 

"I am conscious of having neglected you abomi- 
nably this winter," continued Clermont ; " grave cares 
harassed me and I fear absorbed me beyond what is 
permitted to a husband who has, like myself, the most 
tender regard and esteein for his wife. Will you allow 
me to repair these errors ? " 

Am^lie nodded acquiescence; she could not sleep 
and was very pale. If her husband were to love her 
as of yore, what would become of her with another 
love in her heart? Was an implacable Destiny 
still goading her on to further misery? How 
could she show any. coldness to this repentant sinner? 
Suppose he should discover that her heart was not 
occupied by him exclusively. It would only be jus- 
tice ; Clermont had well deserved it, but the law of 
the world, which regards as criminal in a woman that 
which in a husband is only a venial fault, was too 
strong for her, and she could not think without a 
shudder of punishing her husband by retaliation. 

** You can try," she said, with a smile, though her 
heart was aching sorely. 

" You are a hundred times too good and I am not 
worthy of such kindness," answered Clermont, kissing 
her hand, which she hastily withdrew, as if he had 
been a stranger. She quickly recollected herself, and 
allowed him to take it again. While he talked she 
was thinking to herself — that this was the true chastise- 
ment of the error she had committed in allowing her 
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heart and thoughts to wander toward another. She 
must now, unless she wished to make her husband 
miserably unhappy, accept, even if she could not 
return, the tenderness with which he might choose to 
overwhelm her. 

" I can readily understand that you were hurt," said 
Clermont, reading on her mobile features something of 
her thoughts. "Consequently, I do not hope to receive 
forgiveness until I deserve it ; but, Am^lie, your heart 
is too generous to punish me eternally for that which 
was but a momentary error." 

He kissed her hand again with respectful tenderness, 
and then left her, being too wise to force a reply from 
her before she had ample time to reflect upon her 
words. 

The days that followed were cruel ones to Madame 
Clermont. Jacques came in as usual, and brought his 
daily offering of flowers; but his presence was to 
Am^lie an inexpressible torment. Debrancy saw this, 
and came as much as possible at those hours when he 
had reason to suppose she would be absent. He thus 
had an opportunity of studying Clermont more closely. 
His godfather was certainly much changed; the former 
prompt decision in his judgment was replaced by a 
certain hesitation, imperceptible to those who knew 
him superficially, but very apparent to eyes as keen as 
those of the young man. 

He has known a ^^grande passion^^^ said Jacques to 
himself, one day when he found his friend absorbed in 
sad meditation — ^meditation so profound that it was 
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with difficulty that he could shake it ofif when the 
young man appeared. This forgetfulness of his social 
duties was, in Clermont, proof positive that the calm 
of his soul was devastated by some eternal storm. 

Debrancy was singularly attracted by Am^lie's 
husband. The friendship and admiration he had felt 
for him from his youth up, was so much a part of him- 
self that it was not affected by the exceptional situation 
in which they now stood toward each other. Then, 
too, each of these men had something to reproach 
himself with in regard to the other, and felt the need 
of making some reparation — so that really and without 
the smallest affectation, they had never been greater 
friends than at this period of their lives. 

Clermont was touched by the qualities and charac- 
teristics which he daily discovered in the young man. 
Up to this time, he had been more occupied with his 
own thoughts than in the examination of others ; he 
had accepted Jacques, so to speak, on his own word, 
and now that repenting of his error, he compared him 
with those about him, he recognized in his young 
friend an elevation of sentiments which he betrayed 
on every occasion. The involuntary, almost uncon- 
scious, love felt for Am^lie by Jacques had ennobled 
him and borne him to the highest pinnacle of renunci- 
ation and sacrifice. 

Of all this Clermont was ignorant ; he was, never- 
theless, struck by the grandeur of soul of which he 
caught a glimpse under Debrancy's gay manner, and a 
resolution that had been gradually gaining strength. 
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now took full possession of him* He, too, would shake 
off all narrow and personal thoughts. He owed much 
to this friend,* who had suffered through him, and he 
determined to restore while it was yet time, the happi- 
ness of which he had deprived him. 

In order to carry out this resolution, it would be 
necessary to endure many painful, or perhaps only 
disagreeable things, which are oftener worse. But 
Clermont, who had suddenly conceived a great taste 
for self-sacrifice, recoiled at nothing. One of these 
things, and the most necessary, was to speak to his 
wife of Sylvie, who was still at Les Herbages. He 
determined, one night, before going to the club, that 
he would do it. In his selection of that hour, he was 
guided by the consciousness that he would then have a 
plausible reason for escape should the conversation 
take a disagreeable turn. 

** Have you heard from my goddaughter, lately ? " he 
said to his wife, not without great emotion, which, 
however, he carefully concealed. 

Am^lie did not look at him, thinking that it was 
useless to add to his embarrassment. 

" I saw her the day before you returned from Italy," 
she replied. **' I promised to write to her, and I am 
sorry to say I have neglected to do so. I wanted to 
ask you about it. It seems to me that it would be best 
to advise her to return to Paris. Do you not agree 
with me?" 

Clermont frowned. He had looked upon the hour 
when he should next meet Sylvie as one of the most 
peril&us in his life, but he could not avoid it^^^ (^qqq[^ 
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"Whenever you choose," he said. *^I hear that 
April is to be very gay. I think it would be well for 
her to be here then." 

Am^lie was looking for something in her work-box 
but the something was not to be found. Presently 
she replied : 

*' I will write to-morrow." After a little reflection, 
she added: ''I found her greatly changed, and alto- 
gether charming, on her last visit. I think that she 
will make a most perfect woman." 

Clermont wanted to kiss his wife for these kind 
words, so simply said. His courage did not permit 
such enthusiasm, however. Encouraged by this dShut^ 
he boldly continued : 

" I have thought a great deal of this broken mar- 
riage," he said, " and it seems, to me, that there was 
something strange about it. Tell me, my dear wife, 
you who know Debrancy so well and so much better 
than I, what do you think about it?" 

If ever that dear, good Am^lie had grown hot with 
anger, it was then ; if she had ever wished to wipe a 
human being off the surface of the world, this was the 
time. It was necessary, however, to answer the ques- 
tion, for Clermont had no idea of the difficulties he 
approached so carelessly. She determined to speak in 
all sincerity, in spite of the color that flushed her 
truthful face. 

"I think it more than likely," she said, "he is 
loyalty itself—" 

Here her courage failed her, and her head drooped 
over her work. / - ^^^ i ^ 
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" That is my own idea," said Clermont. " Has it 
ever occurred to you that the decision of my god- 
daughter might not be irrevocable ? " 

Am^lie started and looked up quickly. 

** What do you mean ? " she asked, almost aggres- 
sively. 

" I think," he said, and he deserved some credit for 
speaking, for it cost him a most painful effort, '^ that 
Sylvie will never find a man more calculated to make 
her happy than our friend Debrancy. Then, too, 
Sylvie— did you not tell me yourself, just now, that 
she was charming ? " 

It was quite true that Am^lie had said so. She 
waited therefore with resignation to hear the rest; of 
what her husband had to say. 

" It seems to me, that were we to bring them together 
— they have not seen each other since the rupture — 
that Sylvie might be induced to be more — more reason- 
able. As to Jacques, he loved her so much that I am 
sure he — " 

"Do you really think so?" said Am^lie, coldly, 
looking at Clermont with eyes that were almost fierce. 

"In six months he cannot have changed so much 
that—" 

" It does not require six months to' feel wounded 
by such inconceivable caprice," answered Madame 
Clermont, with surprising energy. "Jacques loved 
Sylvie ; he has suffered deeply from her refusal, but he 
certainly would be greatly to be pitied if all this time 
he had been mourning for her, and found no other 
distraction." . . . 
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Clermont was perplexed. What Am^lie had said 
was very plausible. The heart of a young man, who 
is rich, handsome, and well-bom, is not likely to be 
long unoccupied. And yet the grand and noble 
qualities he recognized in his friend seemed incom- 
patible with a passing fancy. 

"Has he made you his confidante then?" asked 
Clermont, suddenly. 

** No. Has he made you one ? '* answered Amflie. 

Her tone signified war, if Pierre said more. Fee- 
ing to undertake a contest where he was by no means 
sure of his ground, he beat a retreat, but his defeat 
was a victory, inasmuch as his last argument admitted 
of jio reply. 

"Since he has said nothing to you, it is probable 
that he has ceased to speak of Sylvie, but at any 
rate you, Am^lie, whose touch is so gentle ought to 
question him adroitly, and see if my conjectures are 
erroneous. In my opinion, and I assure you* I am 
not speaking lightly, this marriage ought to take 
place; that, and that alone, will bring peace to these 
troubled souls, who are now tossed about on the 
sea of life without chart or anchor. I speak most 
seriously, Amflie, and after long reflection." 

She looked at him steadily; he was very pale and 
his eyes were sunken. 

*' I will do what you wish, my friend," she said. 

He kissed her on her forehead; she felt that she 
was deadly pale. 

With the tenderest pity for this woman to whom 
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he had brought so much suffering, he looked at her 
earnestly. 

" You are pale," he said ; " these emotions are wear- 
ing you out. It is time that we should take meas- 
ures to ensure us quieter lives. When these children 
are married we shall belong to each other more than 
we do now. With fewer responsibilities we shall 
have fewer cares. Age will come, Am^lie ; we will 
grow old together, and we will be again as happy as in 
our youth." 

He pressed a kiss on her fair brow, and left the 
room agitated by the thoughts he had himself 
evoked. 

Am^lie sat motionless and chilled to the heart, 
feeling that the hour so long and vaguely dreaded by 
her, had come. 

** And Jacques will marry Sylvie ! " she said, slowly. 
*^That is only natural. One day or another he was 
sure to marry — ^and why not her whom he loved? His 
life is beginning — mine is ending." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BECONCILIATIONS. 

SYLVIE was installed two days after this in the 
apartment on the first floor. The evening of het 
arrival, Amflie went herself at the dinner hour in 
order to show more plainly the affection and esteem 
she felt for her, and led her to the salon where Cler- 
mont was waiting, nervous and anxious. 

These two had not met since that moment of 
anguish which had forever separated them. Sylvie 
was very pale, repressing, with a violent effort, every 
appearance of agitation when she entered with her 
head haughtily erect. She laid her icy hand in Cler- 
mont's without looking at him ; he, of course, being 
obliged to greet her with ordinary friendliness, and 
while Madame Ramey attacked him with an intermi- 
nable series of questions upon the hotels and railroads 
of Italy, the young girl took refuge with Am^lie 
whom she never left that evening. 

At the end of some days order was, to some extent, 
established ; the old intercourse between the two floors 
.was resumed, although Clermont never dropped into 
the lower salon in the course of the day as he had 
formerly done. When he had any communication to 
make to his goddaughter, he requested Am^lie to be 
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the bearer of a message or begged her to ask Sylvie to 
come up, and then in the presence of his wife he 
talked with her. 

It was not that Clermont thought it necessary to 
guard against the perils of an interview, he felt strong 
enough and sure enough of himself, now that he was so 
thoroughly tried in the crucible of repentance, not to 
fear seeing Sylvie alone, but he feared, above all things, 
alarming the young girl. He had already by his im- 
prudence awakened fears, the mere existence of which 
had never before entered her imagination. He wished 
her to forget this, and would have given ten years of 
his life could he have compelled her to drink the 
waters of Lethe. 

Sylvie was impenetrable. She showed toward 
Am^lie such tenderness that Madame Clermont 
expected her husband to ask an explanation, and 
was often made very uncomfortable ; but Pierre never 
asked a question or expressed the smallest curiosity. 
All went quietly and peacefully, therefore, among 
these four persons, who each had a secret to conceal 
from the others, in spite of their mutual affection. 

" Sylvie has returned," said Madame Clermont one 
day, to Jacques, while they were dining together 
before going to the theatre. 

Clermont looked expressively at his wife, asking 
with his eyes if this were not a good opening, to dis- 
cover the wishes of their guest. But Am^lie was 
blind ; she showed not the smallest intention of fol- 
lowing up the subject, but went on to talk of other 
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things. Clermont was, after all, forced to admire tbe 
tact of bis wife. A subject so delicate sbould not be 
discussed at dinner, where they were liable to the 
continual interruptions of servants. But when many 
days had elapsed, and Madame Clermont did not 
speak of the project he had suggested, he began to 
feel nervous and irritated. The sacrifice had cost him 
so much that he was eager to see it accomplished. 
This was the way he put it to himself, having not the 
smallest suspicion that Am^lie was in reality suffering 
more than himself. 

Madame Clermont had thought long and deeply on 
the advantages of such an arrangement. She went so 
far, by an effort of will, as to think of the marriage as 
already consummated. She beheld Jacques and Sylvie 
coming to see her with her children. She pictured 
herself as a grandmother full of indulgence and kind- 
ness. She thought, with a faint smile, how she should 
spoil these imaginary children, but when it became 
necessary to face the reality, she recoiled before her 
task and her heart became as weak as in those first sad 
days of depression. 

Her instinct told her that her husband was on the 
point of again discussing this terrible subject. She 
wished to prevent it, but it was too late. 

" Have you thought of what I said to you one even- 
ing in regard to Jacques?" asked Clermont, one 
morning, at breakfast. 

He now breakfasted regularly at home and dined 
but rarely at the Club, as if to show her how sincere 
was his wish to be forgiven. 
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"Yes, I have thought of it/V answered Am^lie, 
bravely. 

Aod it was true I She had thought of little else. 

" What means do you propose to try ? " 

Am^lie had not decided. Apparently it was a very 
simple thing to do, but in reality it was like tearing 
her heart from her breast. She knew well what 
Jacques would say; she therefore answered, haughtily: 

" I have thought of none." 

Clermont seemed to be much surprised. 

"And yet it seems to me that it offers no insur- 
mountable difficulties," he said. " A simple conversa- 
tion with each of them would settle the matter, I 
should think. Will you take care of Sylvie ? I will 
take Jacques." 

This simple proposition terrified Madame Clermont. 
She was perfectly sure that if attacked in this way 
Jacques would refuse decidedly. She alone could 
induce him to accept a dSnouement commanded by cir- 
cumstances. She must prevent her husband from 
interfering, in some way or another. 

" Let me manage it," she said ; " too great haste can 
only mar your plans. It should not appear that we 
have discussed it together or that we have led up to it 
in any way. Have a little patience, I beg 1 " 

This procrastination fretted Clermont, who had 
wished the plan to be carried out as soon as he had 
conceived it. He wanted to be free to devote all his 
thoughts and time to regaining the heart of his wife 
— an enterprise which he found more difficult than he 
had supposed. - ^-^^^^^^ by Google 
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" I will be as patient as you desire," he said, " but I 
am anxious to feel that We belong once more ta each 
other. We have lived for the last year much more 
for others than for ourselves.'^ 

Am^lie smiled faintly as she looked at her husband. 
It seemed to her that her heart was breaking. She 
now feared this tenderness from her husband more 
than anything in the world, and yet she would have 
died rather than occasion him any sorrow. His daily 
life was now what it had formerly been; he had 
resumed all his old habits and recalled to her memory 
a thousand half-forgotten trifles with a humility that 
was really touching in a man as absorbed in himself as 
was Clermont. These proofs of affection and peni- 
tence softened and nearly broke her heart. Why was 
it that just those things which would once have made 
her so happy, were now only new sources of misery. 

**I will speak to Jacques without further delay," 
she said, taking a sudden resolution, and almost glad 
to be forced to do so. " Send him to me to-morrow 
afternoon, and I promise you to employ all my elo- 
quence to convert him." She smiled, but her smile 
was forced. She felt that it was impossible to endure 
this trial any longer. 

Clermont, in the meantime, was watching her with 
a puzzled expression, asking himself why she was so 
perplexed, troubled and anxious, for he saw that she 
was all this. He rose and went to her side. 

"You are unhappy," he said; "I can see it only 
*^oo clearly. In the name of our fifteen years of 
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happiness, Am^lie, I implore j'^ou to believe that I am 
miserable in having caused you so much trouble. I 
never realized the extent of my errors until I saw that 
the heart of my faithful and devoted wife has become 
a sealed book to me. 

"I believe you, my friend," answered Am^lie, 
placing her hand in his. "I am far from well, and 
still sad, but that will pass away. Never doubt the 
sincerity nor the depth of my affection. You have 
had it through many dark days, you have it still, and 
you will continue to have it until the end of my days.!' 

He kissed the frail, quivering hand that was like ice 
in his own, and went away. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

PEBSUASION. 

THE next daj, Debrancy presented himself before 
Am^lie about two o'clock. 

^^ Clermont requested me to come," he said. ^^ What 
can I do for you ? " 

Madame Clermont then noticed, for the first time^ 
how much Jacques had suffered from the constraint he 
had placed upon himself. Without seeming older, he 
yet looked more fatigued and worn. One would have 
said that the burthen of life had suddenly fallen on his 
shoulders, and he was trying to lift himself under the 
weight. 

^^ Clermont has gone out," said Am^lie. ^^ It was in 
order that we might talk together that I sent him 
away. He has been talking to me of your future; he 
has spoken of it several times, and — " 

She pointed to a chair, and then seated herself, for 
she could no longer stand. 

^^What is it, dearest I" cried Jacques, seeing her 
excessive pallor. 

He snatched her hands, but she drew them gently 
from his grasp. 

** Listen to me," she said, fixing her loving eyes 
tenderly upon him. *^My husband spoke of you to 
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me the other night, before Sylvie returned. He told 
me that the rupture of your marriage arose probably 
from some misunderstanding, that things might be 
arranged, that you would marry some day — ^that there 
was no woman better calculated to make you happy 
than Sylvie herself. He said that you loved her once, 
and you would love her again. He said that it was my 
duty — ^yes, my duty, Japques, to bring you together — 
that this separation had been of great service to you 
both, in developing yours and Sylvie's character. He 
was right, Jacques — ^it is my duty, and I wish to 
accomplish it loyally to-day." 

She ceased speaking, but he looked at her as if still 
listening to her words. He then answered : 

" I shall never marry." 

Am^lie clasped her two hands in agony. 

** Good Heavens 1 " she cried, " will you not under- 
stand me ? You must marry. You must not think of 
me — you have no right to live a sterile existence. 
Your life at present is lost to yourself and the world. 
You know, and I need not say it, that my heai-t is 
yours. I implore you, Jacques, to follow the common 
lot, to marry like other men." 

She saw in his eyes an expression that was new 
to her. 

"I love you," he said. "Do not talk to me in 
this way." 

" But I implore you — " 

"I love you, and you persist in talking to me of 
another." He expressed a movement of irritation. 
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•* Do you think then, that since the day when we bade 
each other farewell in this room, that I have not had a 
terrible struggle with myself? Have you any idea 
what it has been ? Do you know that I have passed 
days and nights, asking myself how and when I should 
take you away and have you to myself? You have 
never suspected that my tranquillity was feigned, and 
that the more resigned I saw you, the more intense was 
my longing to carry you away in my arms ! " 

*^ Jacques, Jacques, you must not talk in that way ! " 
said Am^lie, in terror. " You hurt me ! " 

"Nevertheless, you must hear it, for if any one 
in the world ought to know all that is in my heart, it 
is you whose hands have moulded it. You are ready 
to perform your duties, so am I. I have seen Cler- 
mont, I have been as cordial to him as ever, for it was 
my duty ; but even duty has its limits." 

He rose, and began to pace the room. Suddenly he 
stopped before Am^lie. 

" Why do you compel me to say such things ? I 
swore that no such words should pass my lips. But in 
my opinion — and I am not worse, I think, than most 
men — it is enough to suffer in silence, without the 
addition of an oppressive burthen of constant dissimu- 
lation. How can I pretend to love another, when my 
heart is full of you ? I could not do it for one day ! " 

Am^lie listened with sad attention. 

" And yet," she said, when he ceased speaking, " and 
yet I bear this burthen 1 " She looked lip and met his 
eyes, which spoke of ill-contained irritation ; but she 
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had the courage to continue. "Yes, Jacques, I bear this 
burthen every day of my life, and if I am not crushed 
under its weight, it is because duty is something mo/e 
than you have said. In addition to the narrow idea of 
duty, which is simply not to commit a bad action, there 
is yet another duty that the selfish never recognize ; 
because others have neglected it, is that any reason 
that we should do the same ? We ought not to afflict 
those who love us, we ought to spare them every 
sorrow, even if they are deserved. Now then, listen 
to me. I tell you I shall not be happy, I shall never 
be at peace until you are Sylvie's husband." 

"It is not truel" cried Jacques, fiercely. "It is 
not true ! " 

He grasped her hands and drew her toward him, 
looking straight into the depths of her honest eyes. 

" You will be happy when I have married Sylvie, 
you say ? " 

His voice, which was at first harsh, changed into a 
tone of intense pity. 

" I shall never be happy," murmured Am^lie, turn- 
ing away and trying to release her hands. 

He retained them, and leaning over her, he said, in 
a whisper : 

"Suppose we go away somewhere?" The word?=i 
came very rapidly. " We can go to some place where 
no one will find us, where we will be so happy that we 
shall forget everything else, where we shall forget 
the Past." 
14 
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"But there will always be the Future," answered 
Amelie, in a voice that was as low as his own. 

Jacques dropped her hand. 

" I am mad I " he said. " I beg your pardon. Yes, 
there is a Future. I should take everything from you, 
and should have nothing to offer in exchange. Some 
day, you would reproach me — not in words, perhaps, 
but your poor, torn heart would vainly call upon him 
who was your life and your joy." He passed his hand 
over his eyes. ^* Ah I " said he, "it is hard to love and 
yet be able to do so little for her I love I Not to be 
able to spare you a tear, nor give you a joy. Not to be 
able to bear your sorrows, nor to take away one of 
your burthens I I had dreamed of something so differ- 
ent — so impossible — and yet the dream was fair ! " 

He looked at her with wild and haggard eyes, full of 
agony and love. 

" Tell me that the dream is fair to you as well as 
to me." 

She made a little sign, and uttered a profound sigh. 

" Listen to me," she said. " There are things that 
must not be done — they must not even be spoken of. 
Yes, the dream is a fair one," she added, looking him 
courageously in the face. " I can tell you so, and at 
the same time I tell you that- you must forget this 
madness, and to aid you to do so, you must place 
between you and me yet another barrier." 

"Because there are not yet enough?" asked De- 
brancy, ironically. 

" You see there are not. Ahl Jacques, listen to me. 
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believe me, you must make up your mind to absolute 
renunciation of your own will and your own wishes — 
and for that you must learn to live for others. We 
cannot live alone for ourselves, each of us has a chain 
of duties which surrounds us, and which restrains us 
when we wish to do wrong by the fear of afflicting 
those who love us. If I bid you leave me and create 
for yourself new responsibilities, do you think it is 
because I do not love you enough ? Tell me, is this 
what you think ? " 

Jacques bowed low before her, and kissed her hand 
with infinite respect. 

"No. I do not think that," he said. ^'I implore 
your pardon for the sorrow I have brought to you. I 
swore to you that I would pain you no more, and now 
I have been shamelessly false to my oath. You see 
the emptiness of oaths. Would you have any confi- 
dence in new promises ? " 

He smiled sadly. 

"I should have confidence in you," she replied. 
" The oaths one swears to one's self are somehow less 
solemn and sacred than those we swear to others. 
Jacques, you said to me one day — ^you cannot have 
forgotten it — that if Sylvie should turn to you again, 
you would marry her without hesitation. You said 
that hers was a noble nature — a nature that would 
expand and strengthen under trial." 

"I still think so," he replied. 

"Sit down," said Am^lie. "I have still much to 
Bay to you." 
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He obeyed with an air of constraint. 

" What you said then," she continued, " is still true, 
is it not?" 

*' It is always true," he replied, " only at that time, 
I did not love you, or rather, I did not know that 
I loved you." 

^ , *^ And because you have changed is surely no reason 
why another should be punished. Is that justice ? " 

*^ She is not thinking of me I " said Jacques, with 
impatience. 

"How do you know? How do any of us know?" 
said Am^lie, hastily. " She is greatly changed." 

" You have seen her then ? " asked the young man, 
impelled to this question by a strange curiosity. 

"I see her constantly — we have become great 
friends." 

" Ah 1 " said Debrancy, with some surprise. " But 
pray, let us say no more on this point." 

Am^lie did not insist. She felt a sad conviction 
that the curiosity of Jacques would revive again. 

"What am I to say to my husband?" she asked, 
doing her best to regain her calmness. 

"Tell him just what is always said in such cases, 
that I will reflect, that I ask for time. You do not 
wish me to marry at once, I presume ; and, then, why 
do you question me before you assure yourself of 
the intentions of Mademoiselle Germain ? " 

"Mademoiselle Germain," said Am^lie, slowly, 
"possesses the sentiment of duty in a very high 
degree. As soon as she is told that she ought to do 
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you justice, I am sure of her. It is only necessary 
that she should see her duty — " 

** Ah ! yes, but that is not the point," interrupted 
Jacques, with a sigh. " Farewell, then." 

They looked at each other steadily for a moment. 

" Farewell," said Madame Clermont. " A long and 
real farewell this time, Jacques." 

He made a despairing gesture and departed. 

Hardly a second had elapsed when he was back again. 

*^I ask your pardon for all I have done that has 
pained you. I ask it from the bottom of my heart. 
You forgive me ? " 

"Ahl" said Am^lie, "I have nothing to forgive. 
Your fault is mine." 

He departed this time with more composure. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

NEW DUTIES. 

WHEN Clermont returned to dinner, he interro- 
gated his wife's face. 

*' You have seen Debrancy," he said. " What did 
he say to you ? " 

"Very little,'* answered Am^lie, with an air of 
indifference. " He asks time to reflect." 

" That is something," Clermont observed. ** I was 
afraid that he would refuse at once and make it 
impossible for us to open the subject again." 

After a little hesitation he added: 

"And she? Have you spoken to her?" 

"No," answered Am^lie, without looking at him. 
" I think it useless to disturb her, so long as we are not 
certain of what Jacques intends to do." 

Clermont sighed. 

" You are right," he said. " Poor Sylvie ! " 

His wife glanced at him. Troubled and anxious as 
she was, she yet felt impelled to throw her arms 
around him and say : 

"Speak frankly. Tell me that you have suffered, 
and that you still suffer; am I not your best friend? 
You fear my jealousy. You are wrong. I suffer too. 
Let us share our sorrows and solace each other ? " 
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But this was one of those mad and generous ideas 
that must not be heeded, for they are not reasonable. 
And, besides, between this friend and her own torn 
and bleeding heart stood Jacq^ues. 

Am^lie, in her kindness, thought of another thing. 

" Sylvie has become very gentle and very sensible," 
she said, turning her eyes away. " I think she will 
accept any destiny which we present to her. But we 
must not run any risk of compromising a happiness to 
which she certainly has a right, having purchased it 
through suffering. She has passed through a greajb 
trial." • 

" Did she speak of it to you ? " asked Clermont, in 
some excitement. 

" She told me, but I do not know how far I am justi- 
fied in repeating her confidences. Yet, as her god- 
father, you have a right to know the history of her 
soul." 

Pierre looked at his wife to see if she were mocking 
him. She was very grave, somewhat agitated, and 
avoided meeting his eyes. 

" She has loved," continued Am^lie, " a man who is 
worthy of her, she says, and I do not doubt it. Her 
grief has been great, for her dream was one of those 
which never can be realized." 

^^Did she say that?" asked Clermont, almost 
inaudibly. 

^^ Yes ; these impossible dreams are entitled to pity, 
for they give more pain than pleasure." 

Am^lie's voice trembled; nevertheless she continued: 
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" She has shown much courage and great nobUity of 
•entiment. It is really wonderful. At her age, when 
one is not yet armed against trials and tribulations, it 
is not easy to believe that happiness is out of reach. 
Later, it is different. Not less cruel are the trials, but 
one has acquired more strength to bear them." 

"Amiliel" cried Clermont, "you are an angel of 
goodness I You whose life has been an example of all 
virtues, you can excuse, you can pardon. Women are 
rarely so indulgent." 

" That is, perhaps, because they have not suffered," 
answered his wife, with flushed cheeks. 

Pierre became very thoughtful. It was he, he said 
to himself, who had taught Am^lie this bitter lesson. 
Intense regret and penitence filled his heart. 

" Some day," he said, " I will tell you the story of a 
man who has had a most singular adventure. He did 
wrong, but he was punished. This history may inter- 
est you, perhaps. Do you not think that the conscious- 
ness of having given pain and caused sorrow to those 
we love is a most cruel punishment of our errors? 
That alone, if one stopped to think about it, should 
stop us in our downward path." 

Am^lie instantly remembered that she had that same 
day said almost these same words to Jacques. 

'• Our long years of happiness," she said to herself, 
" have so closely knitted my husband's heart and mine 
together that we cannot think differently. How 
strange it is, then, that our hearts are so far apart 
when all else draws us together. I think," she said 
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aloud, " that people with hearts, are punished by the 
very horror they feel for their own errors. What 
does it matter?" 

She turned to go to her room in order to close the 
conversation. Clermont followed her, but stopped on 
the threshold. 

"You will see Sylvie," he said, in a timid voice, 
"and you will speak to her of Jacques; but at the 
same time do not over-persuade her. It would be 
hard to feel later, should these two persons whom we 
love so dearly be unhappy, that we contributed to 
their misery." 

" But nevertheless you wish me to try to influence 
Jacques!" Madame Clermont was'about to say, but 
checked herself in season. 

" It is a terrible thing to feel that we have made 
those we love unhappy, is it not, Am^lie ? " 

Madame Clermont smiled faintly in order to conceal 
the pain she felt at these words, so condemnatory of 
herself. 

" But with you, Am^lie, one is sure of indulgence 
and pardon ! " 

, He approached her so nearly, that if she extended 
her hand he could take it without difficulty. 

" There should be no question of indulgence or of 
pardon between us, my friend," she said; "only in- 
dulgence and affection* Your solitary journey has 
disarranged the routine of our lives ; let us have time 
to be accustomed to each other. I do not doubt that 
with time" — she emphasized the word — "we shall 
be as happy as we have ever been." ,,^,,^,, ^Google 
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These words were equiralent \x) a promise. She 
understood this when Clermont pressed her hand 
firmly as if to ratify an oath. He went out, leaving 
her alone. 

"With time," she said to herself. "Ah I my God, 
have pity on me I It is terrible ! " 

She still heard the voice of Jacques vibrating in her 
ears. She passed her hands over her eyes to drive 
away the image that persistently haunted them. 

"This shall not be!" she said at last, violently 
regaining possession of herself. 

And then with a rapid step she went toward the 
dining-room, where her husband was awaiting her. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

G ATETIES. 

MONSIEUR 'and Madame Clermont went out a 
great deal during the month of April. The 
silent home evenings had never been much to Pierre, 
and now that he showed himself unwilling to leave his 
wife alone, she in her turn considered it her duty to 
accompany him. One evening, at a brilliant enter- 
tainment where they went, accompanied by Sylvie and 
Madame Ramey, Am^lie, who was not in the least 
amused, looked about her and watched the faces of the 
guests, asking herself if all those who looked so serene 
or so gay, suffered like herself from some hidden 
wound. 

Suddenly, during a duo, she felt Sylvie, whose arm 
was on her chair, give a violent start. Following the 
girl's eyes, she saw Debrancy standing in a doorway. 
He had evidently just come, for he was looking from 
group to group to discover faces that he knew. 

Am^lie felt her heart contract. Was it she whom 
Jacques would first see, or would it be Sylvie ? What 
would he do ? Would he go away, or would he run 
the risk of meeting Sylvie ? 

While she was thus meditating, the girl touched her 
lightly with her fan. 
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** Godmother," she said, softly, " Monsieur Debrancy 
has jast come in." 

" I see him," answered Madame Clermont. ** Are 
you annoyed by seeing him ? " 

" No," said Sylvie, " I am glad to see him ! " 

Am^lie felt a mist pass before her eyes, but she sum- 
moned all her courage. After all, what did it matter 
whether it came to-day or to-morrow. She would not 
be guilty of any contemptible weakness. She gathered 
herself up and waited. 

The duo was at an end ; a light buzz of conversa- 
tion was heard ; new guests appeared, and among other 
men who entered, Jacques came forward, stopping 
from time to time to salute a friend or to exchange a 
few words with another. He had not yet discovered 
the two ladies, when suddenly, when not more than 
two steps away, he turned and beheld them. 

A sudden pallor swept over his face and a strange 
light came into his eyes, but with irreproachable self- 
possession he bowed low before Madame Cldrmont and 
then before Sylvie. 

" Good evening," said Am^lie, with a smile, although 
she was chilled to the heart. "Quite a crowd, is 
there not?" 

"Yes," answered Jacques. "It was difficult to 
enter the room." 

He turned toward Sylvie, who sat motionless with 
her eyes fixed on some distant object. 

" Your health is good, I trust, Mademoiselle ? " he 
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said. *' It is a long time since I had the pleasure of 
meeting you." 

" I have been for two months at Les Herbages, she 
replied, with apparent calmness. "It is very pretty 
there in winter, and wonderfully restful." 

Jacques may have wished to continue this conversa- 
tion, but the bustling crowd precluded anything but 
the most commonplace interchange of words. After a 
little hesitation, thinking he could see them again 
later, he made to Madamoiselle Clermont a little sign 
of adieu, boWed to Madame Germain and allowed 
himself to be swept on in the crowd. Am^lie was 
extremely thoughtful. Sylvie looked at her with eyes 
full of confidence and joy. 

" Godmother," she said, softly, " do you think he is 
still angry with me ? " 

"No," answered her friend. "I know, on the 
contrary, that he has the greatest possible esteem for 
you, and none but the kindest feelings." 

A long sigh of relief was Sylvie's only reply. 

The next day, after breakfast, when Clermont had 
gone out, Sylvie went up to Madame Clermont's 
rooms. 

" I came to talk to you of Jacques," said the girl, 
abruptly. *' You have no idea of my feelings, yester- 
day evening, when he appeared so suddenly before me. 
I never closed my eyes all night." 

She stopped, and looked at Am^lie. 

" Well ? " asked her friend's eyes. 
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• I thought him changed ; he has evidently suffered 
greatly. At first I did not notice it; but as I watched 
him moving about th^ rooms, I came to the conclusion 
that he had grown very thin, and looked intensely 
weary. His eyes are too bright — ^I am sure that he 
often has fever. Tell me, godmother, am I responsible 
for all this?" 

She spoke with a terror-stricken air. Am^lie had to 
reassure her. 

" You can not be responsible for it all," she said. 
" He certainly felt very deeply at -the time of the 
rupture, but I assure you that he has been very coura- 
geous. The traces of fatigue that you noticed, are 
more recent, and it is not you who has caused it." 

"Poor fellow 1" said the young girl, thoughtfully. 
" I should like to tell him how much I regret my con- 
duct toward him. I ought never to have consented to 
marry him. But one can't say such things as that, 
godmother, can one ? " 

" I should say not, indeed ! There might, of course, 
be an exception, and there is only one position where 
you could touch on so delicate a question. I mean, of 
course, if you were disposed to renew these broken 
ties." 

Am^lie's heart beat high while she uttered these 
words. 

"Never!" said Sylvie, quickly. "You surely re- 
member what reason I gave when I took back the 
promise I made Monsieur Debrancy. Did I not say 
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that I was not good enough for him ? I am no better 
to-day — ^at least, not in the sense that I attach to the 
words." 

Am^lie looked at the girl with some uneasiness. 

"I understand you, godmother," said she, in le-, 
sponse to this look; "you wish to ask if I have not 
yet conquered the sentiment that I allowed to steal its 
way into my heart. I can say, with sincerity, that I 
have conquered it — my heart is heavy, but it is free. 
I can now meet, without a pang or a blush, the man I 
loved so long, unknown to myself. I am certain that 
this forbidden sentiment will never again be awakened, 
because it ought not, and because I will not permit it. 
When I realized where I stood, when my eyes were 
opened, the danger was over." 

" Ahl " said Am^lie to herself, "she is nobler, then, 
than II It is this child, the very one who has occa- 
sioned all this sorrow, who now sets a good example to 
us all." 

Jacques allowed almost a week to elapse before he 
appeared again at Madame Clermont's. She met him 
everywhere she went, but neither the place nor the 
hour were favorable for confidences. Since their last 
interview, the young man seemed, in fact, to feel a 
certain embarrassment when with Am^lie, either 
because he repented having been too expansive, or 
regretted that he had again disturbed the peace of her 
whom he loved. Clermont became thoughtful and 
anxious once more; after having been so near port, 
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it was hard, certainly hard, for a man of his character 
to see himself thus tossed on the caprices of others. 

He did his best to endure this new phase, neverthe- 
less, and was more than ever attentive to his wife, 
showering on her little attentions, and her society- 
assisted him to show and to feel indifference to Sylvie, 
into whose companionship he was now constantly 
thrown. 

Meanwhile, time was passing, and the situation was 
no nearer being disentangled than it was when Pierre 
returned from Italy, and one morning he awoke in such 
a state of nervous excitement that he felt really ill. 
Hardly was he dressed, than he asked his wife's per- 
mission to enter her room. In spite of the early hour, 
she, too, was up and dressed, for she was as nervous 
and restless as himself. 

** I have an idea," said Pierre, with feigned gayety. 
"It is superb weather now, suppose we go to 
Chaulois?" 

Am^lie started. 

" Ah ! " added her husband, hastily, " I only mean 
for a week. I am aware that it is by no means the 
season to leave Paris, but we shall be back for the 
opening of the Salon. What do you say? " 

"Neither yes nor no, for the moment," answered 
Am^lie, in some perplexity. . " Shall we go alone ? " 

"Of course, like two lovers," answered Clermont, 
with a forced laugh. "The servants who are there 
will do well enough for a few days. Is the idea 
disagreeable to you?" 
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''In itself, of course not — you must be sure of that; 
but how can you leave Paris so suddenly ? When do 
you wish to go ? " 

" This evening, if you say so ; but should you prefer 
to-morrow morning, very good.'* 

*' To-morrow morning, then," said Amflie, slowly. 
** I do not like to travel at night." 

" Very good 1 To-morrow. We will not mention it 
to any one ; it will be delightful." 

" I have not said yes," Am^lie replied, with a forced 
smile. " I must think a little." 

Suddenly, a new feeling, one hitherto unknown, 
awoke in Clermont's heart. 

"You prefer to remain in Paris, possibly?" he said, 
coldly, stung to the heart by jealousy. 

"Ahl my jfriend, I do not know what I prefer," 
answered Am^lie, startled by this new danger which 
she instinctively perceived. '* You propose to go off to 
the country suddenly, at a season when no one goes, 
and when everybody has engagements, of more or less 
importance, for every hour in the day. I ask time 
simply to find out whether we have not made some 
promise which it is impossible for us to break. It 
may be that we have invited some one to dinner 
to-morrow evening." 

There was nothing to be said to this. 

Clermont withdrew, feeling that he was vanquished 
for the time, but determined to return over and over 
again, to the charge, until he was secure of victory. 
15 
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Am^lie was absorbed in her reflections. The sin- 
gular light in her husband's eyes when he asked if she 
preferred to remain in Paris, revealed to her a future 
of new tortures. If Clermont undertook to watch 
her, and to study her every act and thought, he would 
immediately read the truth. And then what would 
happen? She was so terrified by what she foresaw 
that she instantly resigned herself to accept her 
destiny. 

At breakfast, she told Clermont that she found 
there was no objection to their trip. He seemed 
delighted, and promised to arrange all his affairs in 
such a way that their week of liberty should not be 
encroached upon, and that they might enjoy it fully. 

About five o'clock, Am^lie, coming in from her 
usual walk, heard quick steps on the stairs behind her. 

Just as she rang, Jacques stood by her. 

" I have come, he said, abruptly, " to see you — ^to 
talk with you." 

"Come in," answered Am^lie. 

They stood for a moment in the salon without 
exchanging a word. Am^lie looked at the young 
man, who avoided her eyes. Then she determined to 



"This situation is intolerable," he said, "and it 
must come to an end. One would think that you 
were determined to show yourself everywhere on 
your husband's arm. He never leaves you, and shows 
you the most constant and delicate attentions. That 
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is all very well ; but are you not doing this only to 
excite my jealousy? If it be so, let me assure you 
that you have succeeded I " 

His eyes were dark with anger. 

She understood him at once. 

"It is no question of your jealousy," she replied, 
with calm gravity, " it is his." 

" Do you mean that he is jealous ? " 

**Yes; and to-day of every one, but to-morrow it 
will be of you in particular. You see what a painful 
situation you place us all in." 

Jacques placed an immense restraint upon himself. 

"What must be done to escape from it?" he asked 
satirically. "" Must I marry Sylvie ? " 

Am^lie did not reply. 

"What did you want of me?" she said, after a 
long silence. 

"I don't know. I wanted to see you. It seemed 
to me that I had a thousand things to say to you, and 
yet, now that I am here, I find nothing 1 " 

He seated himself with a discouraged air, and 
looked at the figures on the carpet. 

"We go to Chaulois, to-morrow," said Madame 
Clermont. 

Jacques looked up quickly. 

** Who is going ? You and Clermont ? 

"Yes." 

"What on earth are you going there for at this 
season of the year? " 
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'We are going to enjoy once more what we 
formerly found so delightful." 

Jacques sat with stern, fixed face and frownii^g 
brow. 

"A second honeymoon?" he said, almost vindic- 
tively. 

She had not courage to reply. She turned aside 
to conceal the tears that rushed to her eyes. He rose. 

" It is on the whole an excellent plan," he said, with 
an indifferent air. ** You are Sense itself. When will 
you return ? " 

" In a week," 

" I will do myself the honor of paying my respects 
to you on your return," said Jacques, with a low bow. 
He stood looking at her with compressed lips, when, 
suddenly, all that was good and generous in his nature 
awoke, and he became indignant with himself. 

"Suffering has made me odious," he said, in a singu- 
larly tender and harmonious voice. " Your nature is 
unchanged by suffering, but you are different from 
every one else in the world. Your real name should 
be Clemency.' 

The rigid lines in Am^lie's face softened, but she 
was afraid to show any tenderness. 

*' I shall never ask you again to pardon me," he 
continued, " for I am unworthy of pardon. Forget, if 
you — that is all I ask. Au revoir^ I am going." 

"Not thus," answered Am^lie, sadly. "Not thus, 
displeased with yourself and me. Say one good word 
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before you go. I should so like to know that you 
are happy." 

" That may come later," said Jacques, sadly. " At 
present, all that I have in my power to promise you is, 
to try not to be thoroughly hateful." 

He looked at her intently ; their eyes met, and she 
was relieved to see that he was calmed. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY. 

THE huge chestnut trees at Am^lie's home were 
just decorating themselves in their snowy blos- 
soms when Monsieur and Madame Clermont arrived. 
One of these trees, standing alone, just under their 
windows, was like a gigantic bridal bouquet. 

Dinner was awaiting them in the dining-room open- 
ing on the flower garden, while the gardener, in order 
to show his joy at seeing his master and mistress, 
filled every corner with spring flowers. In the centre 
of the table was an enormous bouquet reaching to the 
hanging lamp, so useless at this season. Nothing in * 
the house, which was of almost rustic simplicity but 
excessively comfortable, in the least resembled the gor- 
geous establishment of Les Herbages. It was more 
than a nest, but it was not a ch&teau; the dwelling was 
made for haj)py people and friends who enjoyed quiet 
and social intercourse with each other. It was there 
that Clermont and his wife had passed the first weeks 
of their married life at this same season, sixteen years 
before. 

Pierre had unquestionably relied on these souvenirs 
touching Am^lie's heart ; he remembered the first time 
they had walked together under these well-loved trees. 
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The very garden gate marked a date in the history of 
their love and happiness. It was there that the ooach- 
man, more zealous than experienced, had nearly upset 
them, and Clermont had caught Am^lie in his arms — 
after so many years and so much sorrow, they were to 
read page by page this book of their love. 

Pierre felt that there was still enough of youth and 
life in his love to be certain that they would find again 
in this old home the dawn of a new felicity — graver and 
more severe, but also deeper than the first. 

Am^lie, on the contrary, feared the association with 
all the familiar objects with which so much of her 
former life had been interwoven. Not only did she 
fear to suffer in living over the events of her happy 
youth, but she feared that she would be unable to 
endure patiently the petty annoyances she deemed 
certain. 

When dinner was over it was still early, and the 
shadow of the chestnuts, sparsely clothed in their 
young leaves, was not heavy enough to suggest 
dampness and chilliness. 

" Have you courage enough to take a walk ? " said 
Pierre. 

Am^lie preferred anything to the prospect of a long 
silent evening in the old salon — now bare of all the 
dainty trifles that suggest conversation and amuse the 
eye and the mind. 

She agreed, therefore, without the smallest hesita- 
tion; Pierre brought a shawl and placed it on his 
wife's shoulders without any affectation of eagerness, 
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and they went out. The air was deliciously fresh and 
fragrant. Tall, clambering rose-bushes swayed to 
and fro against the walls of the old house, and were 
covered with myriads of little pale roses with a musky 
odor, that looked under their glossy green leaves like 
white stars. An enormous wisteria displayed its grape- 
like clusters of lilac blossoms. Honeysuckles stretched 
out their fragrant blossoms, and the green lawn was 
starred with daisies. The hawthorne emitted a 
delicious odor of bitter almonds. There was, in fact, 
a bewildering excess of flowers and perfumes under 
these green trees. 

" How beautiful 1 " said Clermont, after a long pause 
of contemplation. ** What folly it is to shut one's self 
up in Paris at this season of the year 1 " 

Am^lie replied with some commonplace phrase, and 
they continued their walk in silence. Night was 
coming on ; they had passed through the Park gates, 
and were in the vineyards where the vines were^ just 
bursting into leaf. These leaves were of the palest 
possible green, with a down upon them as soft as that 
on an infant's cheek. They walked along the narrow 
winding path; opposite was a wooded hill; below 
them a little river, flowing gently along with a soft 
rippling sound among the slender reeds. Tall Italian 
poplars shut in the horizon, and from the wood 
that covered the hillside, a nightingale began its 
solitary song. 

" It was in this very spot," said Clermont, " standing 
there, that ^ve heard the nightingale the night of our 
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arrival here. Do you remember it, Am^lie? How 
long ago it was 1 Sixteen years ! " 

" Yes, it is ^long time since then," sighed Am^lie. 

These years, long as they were, had done less to 
destroy the freshness of her spirit than the events 
which marked them. Eighteen months before, in fact, 
they had seemed to her to have passed like a dream. 
It was sorrow that had taught her to feel the flight of 
time. 

"You are not cold?" asked Clermont. "No? 
Then we can go on a little further, if you are not 
fatigued. The moon will rise presently and will light 
our path on our return. Sixteen years! They are 
to me like a day. It seems to me that we men make 
a mistake in not saying more frankly what we feel. Is 
it diflBdence or mere indolence? We often shrink 
from expressing our most natural and holy sentiments, 
although at the same time we are displeased if we are 
treated in the same way ; we are greedy to hear tender 
words, and when we are deprived of them we miss 
them." 

They walked on slowly side by side, but without 
touching each other. The opaline whiteness of the 
air came in between the trees that enclosed the vine- 
yard. They began to descend the path that led to the 
river ; it was still discernible. 

"Sixteen years of unchanging happiness!" said 
Clermont. " No, I am mistaken. From these sixteen 
we must take the one that is fast running away from 
us. It has been ^ sad year to us, and it has been sad 
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to others. There come in life epochs like these, and 
like certain maladies they cannot be avoided — ^these 
are, perhaps, the maladies of the soul. What do you 
think, Am^lie?" 

She did not reply, and he went on. 

^^ Yes, the year that is passing has been a sad one. 
It has awakened in our hearts all those bad things 
which usually lie dormant, and sometimes never stir, 
if nothiog comes to disturb them. But, Am61ie, our 
life before this last few months has been so fair and 
sweet that in memory of those other years cannot you 
forget and forgive this one ? " 

He looked at his wife imploringly. She felt that he 
was sincere. 

"We will not talk about that," she said, while 
remorse tore her heart. " We will never again speak 
of this year ; it must be forgotten ; forgotten so 
entirely that it must be, as it were, wiped out of 
existence. And yet," she added, in a low, sad voice, 
" that cannot be I " 

Clermont replied, even more gently than he had 
previously spoken: 

"But the others — the years of our youth, Am^lie ! 
how fair it will be to recall their memory ! To read 
the book of the Past year by year ! I have often said 
that no poet could write from his imagination a poem 
to be compared to that of one's life. Do you remember 
the day that I came to ask your hand ? " 

He stood still, and turning toward her, awaited a 
reply. 
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" I remember," she said, in a low voice, and with 
downcast eyes. 

" I could then have told you the color of your dress, 
and what flowers composed the bouquet you were 
arranging in a vase when I entered. I was sure at that 
moment, Am^lie, of your affection. I hoped to be 
happy with you, but I had no idea of the sweetness 
and goodness which were to reign at my fireside. 
In both, my dear wife, you have surpassed all my 
expectations and my hopes. You have been more 
than any other woman ever was to a man, and I did 
not deserve it." 

" Yes, you deserved it," said Am^lie, disturbed by^ 
this retrospection. 

'*I deserved it once, perhaps, but I have lost all 
claim to it by neglecting you as I have done — in allow- 
ing you to suffer while I was absorbed in my selfish 
preoccupation. But we will talk of this another time." 

They were now walking on the river bank. The 
moon had risen behind the hill, and bathed the entire 
landscape in a transparent light, which showed every 
reed in the river. 

** Yes," continued Clermont, " I was very happy the 
day I left you with the certainty that you would be 
my wife. I did not go through the streets, gesticula- 
ting and apostrophizing the stars — you know I am 
not demonstrative — but, on returning to my bachelor 
quarters, where I had spent so many hours thinking of 
you, I looked at the walls that had received so many 
despairing confidences, and heard so many outbursts of 
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hope, as if they were friends who would be glad to 
hear of my success. That day, I assure yoii> I was 
perfectly happy, and yet, when I fell asleep that night, 
my eyes were full of tears. I loved you well, Am^liel '* 

He drew his wife's arm tenderly through his. She 
offered no resistance. 

** Since then, how many happy hours and days can 
we recall — how many precious memories, which should 
be as talismans to exorcise pain and sorrow in hours of 
darkness — memories of a word, a look, often of less — 
of a smile that fled as rapidly as it came. Do you 
remember, Am^lie, the day when your mother said a 
wife ought not to expect to be loved by her husband — 
that friendship and respect were preferable to love ? 
We made no reply. I looked at you. You did not 
return the look, your eyes were cast down ; but I shall 
never forget the tender, triumphant smile upon your 
face." 

Am^lie smiled faintly. Notwithstanding all her 
courage, notwithstanding all her efforts, tears filled her 
eyes, and she could not prevent their rolling down her 
cheeks. She did not look at her husband. 

" But all that," continued Clermont, ** was but the 
dawn, the sun was fairly up only when I brought you 
here. I dare not, my dear wife, linger over these 
precious memories, and yet — and yet my heart is filled 
to overflowing with them. Here is the wooden bench 
which you wanted placed here, one night when I 
brought you here, almost at this very same hour. 
Will you sit down for a moment?" 
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" No," said Am^lie, faintly, " let us go iu." 

He pressed his wife's arm against his breast, and 
they slowly returned to the house. Presently they 
were oat of the shadow of the wood. 

" These country roads are full of us," said Clermont. 
" Could they speak, they would repeat our conversa- 
tions of those days. You would then see how inti- 
mately connected are our souls — as if we had learned 
to think and feel at the same time and in the same 
way — so much so, that it was at one time hardly worth 
while to consult each other, so certain were we that 
the wishes of the one would be the wishes of the other. 
All that, Amelie, is in the Past, but it is also in the 
Future. The Future, do you fear it ? As for myself, 
I see it come, without fear and without regret. For 
those who know how to live, this Future is the better 
part of life. Now it is, that ripened by trials, detached 
from all that was too personal, disabused of all error, 
we are about to enter into that period of serene joy, 
which the vain and the superficial fear so much, and to 
which they give such ridiculous names, but which, in 
reality, is the crown and culmination of life, toward 
which all steps have turned, from our youth up. 
When one has lived an honest, faithful, generous life — 
possibly a great one, certainly an honest one — old age 
is not a decline, Amdlie, it is a pinnacle." 

" I am not afraid to grow old," said Amdlie. 

" But I — ^I am afraid of growing old without you," 
answered Pierre. "I could not, in truth, live one 
moment with the thought that you had been mine 
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and were mine no longer, and that I did not have jon 
to turn to at every hour of the day. We have been 
unhappy of late, precisely because we have lost this 
habit of confidence in each other. I know not what 
you have felt, or rather, I can judge only too well by 
the voice and the sadness of my own heart, but I 
assure you that an existence unshared by you would 
be to me a burthen. Be indulgent then, my dear wife, 
my happiness is in your beloved hands. Restore it 
to me, I beg of you." 

They were now near the door of their dwelling. 
Clermont extended his right hand to Am^lie. She 
laid hers in it, and they entered the vine and flower 
covered house, which seemed to give them a smiling 
welcome. 

The next morning, the sun had not risen, although 
a rosy flush in the East heralded its coming, when. 
Am^lie rose noiselessly and opened the window. She 
needed fresh air, for her heart was bursting. She laid 
her burning arms on the sill, and drew a long breath 
as she looked up at the sky. The tears too long con- 
tained, began to flow in torrents, she making no effort 
to restrain them. 

Suddenly, a grateful warmth stole over her, and her 
closed eyes, to which the tears suddenly ceased to rise, 
were stung as by an arrow. She looked around ; the 
entire firmament was resplendent with the glory of 
the sun. She leaned out and contemplated the valley, 
then shrouded in a transparent mist. 

" It is over," she said, half aloud. " Duty has taken 
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me for her own — I no longer belong to myself. And 
now, beloved and precious dreams, I bid you all fare- 
well. I thank you for the joy you havo brought to me. 
If it has been criminal, may my sorrow purify itl " 

She passed her hand over her eyes, still hot with the 
tears the sun had dried so rapidly, and turned away 
from the window. 

The husband and wife lived an entire week in this 
lovely, quiet spot, where each familiar object spoke to 
them of their happy Past. The human heart is so 
constituted that habit counts for much, both in its 
woes and its pleasures. Away from all that had dis- 
turbed her in Paris, Am^lie found here, if not happi- 
ness, at least rest and calm and complete isolation 
from all that was not her husband. 

Clermont loved her so sincerely, and showed such joy 
at having sought and found her again, that Am^lie felt 
self-reproach for throwing a shadow upon his happi- 
ness. The thought of returning to Paris was now 
almost a terror to her. She feared to find herself again 
tossed on a stormy sea ; she dreaded dangers to which 
her last interview with Jacques had opened her eyes ; 
but it was necessary to brave them. 
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CnAPTER XXXIIL 

KBW PROSPECTS. 

SYLVIE showed a childish joy in seeing her dear 
godmother again. Am^Iie's absence had made 
her feel how large a place this wise and good woman 
occupied in her heart. On her side, Madame Clermont 
was surprised to find that the girl had regained all the 
gayety and vivacity which for a year had disappeared. 
This, it seemed, was the general impression, for during 
dinner — Madame Ramey and her niece dining with the 
Clermonts — Sylvie cried, with a suggestion of her 
former capriciousness : 

**We have all grown astonishingly young, god- 
mother. Monsieur Clermont and you both look as if 
you had left, ten years at least, in the country 1 I feel 
as frolicsome as a child, and my Aunt Ramey confessed 
to me, before dinner, that she felt as if she were not 
more than seventeen this morning. It is the effect of 
spring, is it not, or is it a longing for the country? 
Suppose we all go off to Les Herbages? There is the 
Salon^ though ! " 

They discussed this sudden plan, but without coming 
to any conclusion. Being all in excellent humor, the 
discussion was prolonged until they rose from the 
table, and while they drank their coffee.in the drawing- 
room. During a little speech, made by Sylvie, m the 
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flowing phraseology of the ultra fashionables, the door 
opened and Jacques appeared. 

For a moment he hesitated, and then quickly regain- 
ing his self-possession, he advanced to Am^lie and 
broke a silence that threatened to become awkward. 

" You seem to be very merry here," he said, " and I 
am delighted, for there are so many places where it is 
very stately and irrepressibly dull I Have you had a 
pleasant journey, dear friends? But I need not ask, I 
can read the answer on your faces. And you, Madame, 
you. Mademoiselle, has this dreadful Paris left you 
strength and courage to assist . to-morrow at the 
varnishing ceremonies ? " 

The conversation being thus started, all went on as 
gayly as before. Two minutes later, Jacques, seated 
in an arm-chair — the very one which he was in the 
habit of occupying formerly, before the beginning of 
all their troubles — looked as much at ease as if life, 
interrupted the previous year, had just aroused him 
from an enchanted slumber. 

Without well knowing how, he at the end of an 
hour, found himself near Sylvie, who was busy with 
the preparation for tea. 

" Mademoiselle," he said. 

She looked up at him, and he read in that charming 
face that the time had come when she loved no one 
more than himself. 

" We were great friends, once," he said, " and I do 
not see why we should not be the same again. Because 
I was not perfect enough to deserve — " 
16 
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"Do not laugh at me,*' said, the young girl, her voice 
trembling slightly. " You know very well that it was 
not you — it was I who was not good enough.' ' 

" Let us then say that it was both of us," Jacques 
replied with a smile ; " that would be nicer, would it 
not? And now, that we are again the best friends in 
the world, we will exchange confidences. In the first 
place, any-body may tell me anything. I am an old 
and quite respectable bachelor. I shall never marry — " 

" Nor I," said Sylvie, quickly. 

"Are you both quite sure of that?" asked Amdlie. 

Sylvie turned quickly, with a deep blush. 

" Oh I godmother I " she said, reproachfully. 

But Amdlie had vanished. 

" And why pray," said Jacques, " if I may be per- 
mitted to ask the question without indiscretion, why 
do you say that you will not marry — never?" 

"I ought to tell you, sir," she replied, but without 
looking at him, " that the explanation I gave you was . 
not correct." 

** Excuse me," observed Jacques, "it could not be 
called an explanation." 

" Precisely. Well, the truth was I found that I — 
I mean, that I could not love you enough, because 
I could not promise to love you alone. Do you 
understand ? " 

" Perfectly." 

" Well, then, of course, I could not marry you. You 
must see that — it is very simple.". 

"Oh*I extremely simple 1" said Jacques, with eyes 
full of malicious drollery. 
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Sylvie was thunderstruck. 

*tl8 that the way to take what I have just said to 
you/* she asked, quite shocked. 

" They are certainly quarrelling," said Aunt Ramey, 
philosophically. 

"They have lost no time, at all events," answered 
Clermont, laughing. 

Amdiie glanced at them uneasily, from time to time. 
She was afraid lest some new caprice of Sylvie's should 
again destroy the work that had cost her so much labor. 

"Please notice. Mademoiselle," resumed Jacques, 
"that I agree with you entirely. You could not 
marry me then, it is plain 1 But now? " 

"What do you say? Now?" exclaimed Sylvie, 
considerably disturbed. 

" Now, you could marry me, if you chose ? " 

" You would like it ? " stammered the young girl, 
gazing at him with her marvellous eyes, in which was 
all the innocence and purity of a child, as well as an 
expression that told of her sufferings as a woman. 

"Let us understand each other. My wishes are 
only your wishes ; but if you are not disposed to listen 
to me, forget what I have said, for I wish, above all, to 
be your friend. I do not care to run the risk of 
another dissension between us." 

"But, sir," she said, fixing her eyes steadily upon 
him, " I have just told you that I loved some one.* 

"And I understood you, Mademoiselle." 

" Yet you wish to marry me, all the same." 

"Suppose we go away?" said Clermont, to the 
ladies on the other side of the room. r - ^^^\^ 
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**It is not worth while," answered Jacques, whose 
ear was keen. ** Godmother, won't you come here a 
moment?" 

Madame Clermont rose and crossed the salon. She 
was very pale, but she smiled with infinite goodness. 

'* Godmother," it was the first time for months that 
he had given her this name, ^^ will you take Mademoi- 
selle's hand in yours and give it to me ? " 

Am^lie did as he requested, and then returned to 
her husband. Jacques, leading Sylvie by the hand, 
approached the group. 

" We have been playing truant,'* he said, " but we 
have returned. I have only one prayer to offer, dear 
friends. Allow us to be married at once for we have 
thrown away six precious months. Then, too, as we 
ought all of us to go off to the country, we can kill 
two birds with one stone and make that inevitable 
wedding trip at the same time." 

When Sylvie and her aunt departed, Clermont went 
down stairs with them. It was long since he felt so 
light hearted. 

Jacques was left alone with Am^lie for a few 
moments. 

" You have done well," she said to him, with a smile. 

**I had many wrongs to repair toward you," he 
replied, without looking at her. " It is to you that I 
bring this homage of my submission. I am full of 
remorse. I feel my conduct has been unpardonable." 

" You are forgiven," she said, with a sigh. " Let us 
never speak of it again. O, Jacques, how I shall love 
your children I " r- i 
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Clermont now came in. They exchanged a few 
words and separated. 

All was arranged that the marriage should take 
place at once. The evening before the appointed day, 
Debrancy came in after dinner. 

" This is my farewell to a bachelor life," he said, 
laughing. " I am going to a supper, and I came to 
look once more at this little salon." 

"You will be very happy," said Am^lie, gravely. 

" I am sure of that," answered the young man, in 
the same tone. "I shall owe to you the happiness of 
my life," he added, without looking at her, "and 
Sylvie will be equally indebted to you for hers." 

The next evening about ten o'clock, Am^lie, feeling 
very much fatigued, was resting on her sofa. 

Clermont entered cautiously. 

"You are not asleep then?" he said. "Well, our 
young friends are by this time far away. They will 
reach Les Herbages to-morrow morning at daybreak. 
The weather is superb. All promises well for them." 

He went to the window and looked out. 

"The sky is bright with stars," he said. "Are you 
happy, Am^lie? My heart is full of a strange, 
delicious joy. These soft spring evenings affect us 
strangely sometimes. They upset us, but at the same 
time they delight us. Do you understand what I 
mean?" 

" Certainly I do," Am^lie replied. " I understand 
it perfectly, but it is not the spring weather alone, it 
comes from a deeper source." 

He looked at her in some surprise, and with a litt) 
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uneasiness. Although ready to make a full confession 
himself, fie did not wish that Sjlvie should be sus- 
pected. 

" The joy you and I both feel," said Am^Iie, " comes 
from the happiness we give others. It is the purest 
and the best, for it is always made up of self-sacrifice 
and renunciation. Our friends are ours no more, 
Pierre. We have united them to give them their own 
life, a more exclusive and, at the same time, a broader 
personality. We have no longer any rights over them. 
When we marry our children, Pierre, it is always thus. 
They are no longer anything to us; at least, no more 
than other friends. . They will be very egotistical for a 
time, and devote themselves to each other exclusively. 
This will occasion us a little suffering, perhaps, but we 
shall soon get over it. Shall we not ? " 

" You are an angel, Am^lie," said Clermont, with 
some emotion, as he leaned over her. 

She extended her hands. 

** My dear husband,'* she said, " I love you with my 
whole heart." 



THE END. 
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e T. B. FETEBSOH & BBOIHESS' PUBLIC ATIOITS. 
XBS. AlOr 8. STEPHENS' WOBKS. 

CbmpUU in twenty-three large duodecimo volumes^ bound in morocco clothy giU back^ 
price $1.75 each ; or $40.25 a uty each set is put up in a neat ho*. 



Norston'fl Rest, $1 75 

Bertha's Engagement, T., 1 75 

Bellehood and Bondage, 1 75 

The Old Countess, „ 1 75 

Lord Hope's Choice, 1 75 

The Reigning Belle, 1 75 

Palaces and Prisons, 1 75 

Married in Haste,.. 1 75 

Wives and Widows, 1 75 

Ruby Gray's Strategy, 1 75 



The Soldiers' Orphans, $1 7i 

A Noble Woman, 1 75 

Silent Struggles, 1 75 

The Rejected Wife. 1 75 

The Wife's Secret, 1 75 

MaryDerwent, 1 75 

Fashion and Famine, 1 75 

The Curse of Gold, 1 75 

Mabel's Mistake 1 75 

The Old Homestead, 1 75 



Doubly False, 1 75 I The Heiress, 1 75 ) The Gold Brick,... 1 75 

Above are each in cloth, or each one is in paper cover, at $1.50 each. 

HISS ELIZA A. BITPUT'S WOBKS. 

OampleU in fourteen large duodecimo volumes, bound in morocco cloth, gilt back^ prie* 
$1.76 each ; or $24.50 a set, each set is put up in a neat box. 

Why Did He Marry Her? $1 75 

Who Shall be Victor? 1 75 



A New Way to Win a Fortune $1 75 

The Discarded Wife, 1 75 

The Clandestine Marriage, 1 75 

The Hidden Sin, 1 76 

The Dethroned Heiress, 1 75 

The Gipsy's Warning, 1 75 

All For Love, 1 75 



The Mysterious Guest, 1 75 

Was He Guilty? 1 76 

The Cancelled Will, 1 75 

The Planter's Daughter, 1 75 

Michael Rudolph, 1 75 



Above are each in cloth, or each one is in paper cover, at $1.50 each. 

LIST OF THE BEST COOK BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Boery housekeeper should possess at least one of the following Cbak Books, at theg 
would save the price of it in a week's cooking. 

Miss Leslie's Cook Book, a Complete Manual to Domestic Cookery 

in all its Branches. Paper cover, $1.00, or bound in cloth, $1 50 

The Queen of the Kitchen ,• or, The Southern Cook Book. Con- 
taining 1007 Old Southern Family ReceipU for Cooking,... Cloth, 1 75 

Mrs. Hale's New Cook Book, Cloth, 1 75 

Petersons' New Cook Book, Cloth, 1 75 

Widdifield's New Cook Book, Cloth, 1 75 

Mrs. Goodfellow's Cookery as it Should Be, Cloth, 1 75 

The National Cook Book. By a Practical Housewife, Cloth, 1 75 

The Young Wife's Cook Book, ..Cloth, 1 75 

Miss Leslie's New Receipts for Cooking, ..Cloth, 1 75 

Mrs. Hale's Receipts for the Million, Cloth, 1 75 

The Family Save-All. By author of "National Cook Book," Cloth, 1 75 
Francatelli's Modem Cook Book. With the most approved methods 
of French, English, Germnn, and Italian Cookery. With Sixty- 
two Hlustrations. One vol., 600 pages, bound in morocco doth, 5 09 



%T Abore Books will be lent, postage paid, on reooipt of Retail Priee^ 
bj T. B. Fetezson jk Brothersi Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALEXANDEB OTTMAS' WONDEBFTTL WOBKS. 

Memoirs of a Physician; or. 



Count of Monte-Cristo, ...41 00 

Edmond Dnntes, 75 

The Three Quardsmen, «... 76 

Twenty Years After, 75 

Bragelonne, 75 

The Iron Mask, 1 00 

Louise La Valliore, 1 00 

Diana of Meridor 1 00 

Adventures of a Marquis, 1 00 

Love and Liberty, (17»2-'03).. I 50 



Joseph Balsamo, $1 00 

Queen's Neclilaoe, 1 00 

Six Years Later, 1 00 

Countess of Cbamy, 1 00 

Andree de Tavemey, 1 00 

The Chevalier, 1 00 

Forty-five Guardsmen, 1 00 

The Iron Hand, 1 00 

The Conscript, 1 50 



Camille; or, The Fate of a Coquette, (La Dame Aux Camelias,) I 50 

Countess of Monte-Cristo, a companion to Count of Montc-Cristo,... 1 00 
The above are each in paper cover, or in cloth, price $1.75 each. 



The Mohicans of Paris, 75 

The Horrors of Paris, 75 

The Fallen Angel, 75 

Folina de Chambure 75 

Sketches in France......... 75 

Isabel of Bavaria, 75 

The Man with Five Wives, 75 

Annette; or. Lady of Pearls,... 75 



Twin Lieutenants, 50 

George ; or. Isle of France...... 50 

Madfime de Chamblay, ». 50 

The Black Tulip, 50 

The Corsican Brothers, 50 

The Count of Moret, 50 

The Marriage Verdict, 50 

Buried Alive, 2^ 



OEOBGE W. H. BETNOLDS' HISTOBICAL NOVELS. 



Mysteries Court of London,. ...$1 00 

Rose Poster, I 60 

Caroline of Brunswick, 1 00 

Venetia Trelawnoy, 1 00 

Lord Saxondale, 1 00 

Count Christoval, 1 00 

Kosa Lambert, 1 00 

Wallace, the Hero of Scotland, I 00 



Mary Price, $1 00 

Eustace Quentin, »... 1 00 

Joseph Wilmot, 1 00 

Banker's Daughter, 1 00 

Kenneth, 1 00 

The Rye-House Plot, 1 00 

The Necromancer, 1 00 

The Gypsy Chief, 1 00 



The Mysteries of the Court of Naples, full of Illustrations 1 00 

Robert Bruce, the Hero-King of Scotland, full of Illustrations 1 00 

The above are each in paper cover, or in cloth, price $1.75 each, 



Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots,... 75 

The Opera Dancer, 75 

Child of Waterloo, 75 

Isabella Vincent, 75 

Vivian Bertram, 75 

Countess of Lascelles,. 75 

Duke of Marchmont, 75 

Massacre of Glencoe, 75 

Loves of the Harem, 75 

The Soldier's Wife, 75 

May Middleton, 75 



Ellen Percy, , 75 

Agnes Evelyn, 75 

Pickwick Abroad, 75 

Parricide, 76 

Discarded Queen, 75 

The Countess and the Page, 75 

Life in Paris, 50 

Edgar Montrose, 50 

The Ruined Gamester, 50 

Clifford and the Actress, 50 

Ciprina; or, the Secrets,... 50 



^^^ Above Bookf will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of Retail Price, 
by T. B. Peterson ft Brothers, Fbiladelpbii^, Fa. 
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Emile Zola's Greatestt Works* 



Nana Aim L'Assoioiom. 

AITTHOR OF ** NANA," " l'ASSOMMOIR," *' CLAUDE's CONFESSION," " HELENE," "tAeRESE RAQUIN/* 

•'the mysteries op MARSEILLES," " mysteries OF THE COURT OF LOUIS NAPOLEON," 

"POT-BOUILLE," *'ALBINE,' OR, THE ABBE's TEMPTATION," " MAGDALEN FERAT," 

*'the girl in scarlet," "a mad love; OR, the abbe and his court," 

"la belle LISA; or, the PARIS MARKET GIRLS," ETC., ETC. 

"Nana'* and ** L' Assontmoir** are the greatest as well as the most wonderful and successful 
novels ever written. They have created a great sensation abroad, and have been hailed by the press 
of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, and all other cities, as the literary event of the century, over four 
hundred thousand copies of **Nana " and ** L* Assommoir " having been sold in Paris alone. "Nana " 
and " L' Assommoir' are each in one volume, price 75 cents in paper cover, or One Dollar in cloth. 
Petersons' editions of ** Zola's IVorks" are translated by yohn Stirling, and are unabridged. 

LIST OF EMILE ZOLA'S GREAT WORKS. 

Translated from the French by John Stirling. 

Hanat The Sequel to " L'Assommoir." Nana! By Entile Zola. With a Picture of 
"Nana " on the cover. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or One Dollar in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Ij'AMSOmfnolr; or, Nana's Motlier. By Emile Zola, author of "Nana." With a 
Picture of'Gervaise," Nana's mother, on the cover. Price 75 cents in paper, or One Dollar in Cloth. 

Poi-Boullle. By Emile Zola, author of "Nana" "L'Assommoir," etc. Pot-Boaille. 
With an Illustrated Cover. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Clande's Confession. By Emile Zola, author of "Nana," "L'Assommoir," "Pot- 
Bouille" " The Girl in Scarlet" etc. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or %\.%s «" cloth. Black and Gold. 

The Mysteries of the Court of I^oais Napoleon. By Emile Zola, author of 
"Nana " and "L'Assommoir." Price 75 cents in paper cover, or ^1.25 in Cloth. Black and Gold. 

The Illjirsteries of Marseilles. By Emile Zola, author of "Nana" "L'Assommoir" 
" The Girl in Scarlet" etc. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Albine ; or. The Abbe's Temptation. By Emile Zola, author of "Nana," and "L'As- 
sommoir." With a Picture of *^ Albine ' on the cover. Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.25 in Cloth. 

n^l^ne; a I«OTe Episode; or, Vne Pagre D' Amour. By Emile Zola, author of 
"Nana." With a Picture of"Hlllne " on the caver. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1 .25 in Cloth. 

The Olrl In Scarlet ; or. The liOves of Sil vere and Miette. By Emile Zola, 
author of "Nana," and " L' Assommoir. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or jf 1.25 in Cloth. 

Mardalen Ferat. By Emile Zola, author of "Nana." With a Picture of "Magdalen 
Ferat on the caver. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or 1^1.25 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

A Mad liOve; or. The Abbe and His Conrt. By Emile Zola, author of "Nana" 
and " L' Assommoir " Price 75 cents in paper cover, or {^1.25 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

Th^r^e Raquin. By Emile Zola, author of "Nana." With a Portrait of "EmiU Zola*' 
on the cover. Price 75 cents in paper cover, or One Dollar in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

L.a Belle Usa; or. The Paris Market Oirls. Bv Emile Zola, stuthor of "Nana" 
and "L'Assommoir.** Price 75 cents in paper cover, or 1^1.25 in Cloth, Black and Gold. 

SEQVEIi TO •* ZOLA'S NANA.'* NANA'S DAUGHTER. 
Nana's Dani^hter. A Continuation of and Sequel to Emile Zola's Great Realistic Novel of 
"Nana." Price 75 cents in paper cover, or $1.00 in cloth, black and gold. 

^VS^ Above Books are for sale by all Booksellers, at all News Stands everywhere, and on all Rail' 
Road Trains, or copies of any one book, or all of them, will be sent to any one, to anyplace, ai once^ 
ftrmaii, post-paid, on remitting the price of the ones wanted in a letter to the Publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 



The Hidden Eecord; 

OR, 

TEE OLD SEA 1C7STEE7. 

BY E. W. BLAISDELL. 



««75l^ Hidden Record; or. The Old Sea Mystery, ^^ by E. W. Blaisdett, is a love- 
story literally packed with action and incident, the interest of which is of the most 
intense description. The scene is laid principally in New York, though some of the 
episodes take place in Cuba and on the ocean. Crime in the metropolis receives a large 
share of attention, though so perfect is the tact of the author that nothing revolting is 
presented, while there is not a line that can shock the most fastidious. The midnight 
fire-scene, the assault on the old gambling house^ and the attack on the robbers'* cave, 
followed by the awful death of Pedro Anteno, are remarkably vivid and startling 
descriptions^ while the ocean-scenes are very natural and felicitous, and the low-scenes 
tender and telling. The plot is unusually strong and compact, hinging mainly upon 
the herculean efforts of an officer in the United States Navy to unravel a deep mystery 
surrounding hu father^ s career. Such is tht skUl with which this plot is woven that 
it is impossible to guess the dinouement until it is in due time divulged. The style of 
composition is clear and vigorous ; not a word is wasted, everything being directly to 
the point. The more sombre portions of the romance are relieved by passages full of 
genial humor, and even the most melodramatic episodes have a decided color of 
probability about them. The character-sketching merits much praise, every personage, 
from the highest to the lowest, being pictured in life tints. The noble nature of Paul 
Raymond, the goodness of Helen Clayton, the devotion and heroism of little Zankey, 
the villainy of Anteno, the patriotism of old Colonel Clayton, the dark deeds of 
Gauthier, the ^^ Dervish " of the *• Temple,** and the generosity of Captain Dobbtns 
are clearly and naturally set forth, while the keen Irish wit of Teddy Riley, the faith- 
fulness of Mazo, and the canting selfishness of Deacon Scribbins are very strikingly 
delineated. Taken as a whole, " The Hidden Record; or. The Old Sea Mystery** is 
one of the best, most entertaining and most notably orignial novels of the day. It cannot 
help finding a very large circle of admiring readers. 



Paper Cover, 75 Cents. Morocco Cloth, Gilt and Black. $1.29. 



' "7^^ Hidden Record; or^ The Old Sea Mystery^* will be found for sale by 
all Booksellers, at all News Stands everywhere, and on all Railroad Trains, or copies 
will be sent to any one, at once, per mail, post-paid, on remitting price to the publishers, 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 

306 Chestnut Street, PMladelphia, Fft. 
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Unabridged Editions. Translated by John Stirling. 

NANAl Sequel to" L'Assommoir." NANA! By Emile Zola. 
With Illustrated Cover. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

L'ASSOMMOIR; or, N ANA'S MOTHER. By Emiie Zola. 
With an Illustrated Cover. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

POT-BOTJILIiE. By Ermle Zola. POT-BOUILLR By 

author of "iVana." Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

CLAUDE'S CONFESSION. By Emile Zola, author of ''Nana " 
and ''UAssommoir.^^ Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

THE MYSTERIES OP THE COURT OP LOUIS 
NAPOLEON. By Emile Zola. Paper, 75 cents; cloth,? 1.25 

THE MYSTERIES OP MARSEILLES. By Emik ; > ., 
author of ''Nana.^^ Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.2). 

THE GIRL IN SCARLET; or, The Loves of SUvere 

and Miette. By Emile Zola. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

ALBINE; or. The Abbe's Temptation. By Emile Zola, 

author of "JVana." Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

A MAD LOVE; or. The Abbe and His Court By 

Emile Zoluy author of ''Nana." Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25, 

HELENE; or, Une Page D' Amour. By EmUe Zola. With 
an Illustrated Cover. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

LA BELLE LISA; or. The Paris Market Girls. By 

Emile Zola, author of "Nana." Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

MAGDALEN PERAT. By Emile Zola. With a Portrait of 
"Magdalen Ferat " on cover. Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

THERESE RAQUIN. By Emile Zola, With a Portrait of 
"Emile Zola" on cover. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

NANA^S DAUGHTER. Sequel to "ZOLA'S NANA.'' 

With lUtistraied Cover. Paper cover, 75 cents; clotii, $1.00. 

9^ Above Booh are for Bale by aU. BooksdUrs^ at all News Stands everywhere, and 
on all Bml'Boad Trains, or copies cfany one, or alio/ them, will be sent to any one, ai 
onee, per maU, postrpaid, on remitting the price of the ones wanted to the Publishers, 

T. D. PETCRSON & BBOTHEBS, Philaaelphia, Pa, 
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SYLVnS'S BETROTHED. A Charming' Love Story. By 

Henry Greville. Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.25 in cloth. 
TANIA'S PERIL. By Henry Grhille, author of " Dosia," 

"Sonia/' etc. Price 50 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 
DOSIA. A Russian Story. By Henry GrSville, author of " Sav^li's 

Expiation." Trice 75 cents in paper, or $1.25 in cloth. 
SAVELTS EXPIATION. A Russian Story. By Henry GrhiUe, ' 

author of " Dosia," Paper, 50 cents ; or $1.00 in cloth. 
THE PRINCESS OGHEROP. A Russian Love Storv. By 

Henry Greville. Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 
SONIA« A Russian Story. By Henry Greville, author of " Sav^li's 

Expiation." Price 50 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth, 

THE TRIALS OP RAISSA. By Henry Greville, author of 

" Dosia." Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 
BONNE-MARIE. A Tale of Normandy and Paris. By Henry 

Greville. Price 50 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 
PHILOMENE'S MARRIAGES. By Hmry GreviUe, author 

of '* Dosia." Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.25 in cloth. 
XENIE'S INHERITANCE. A Russian Story. By Hmry 

Gredlh. Price 50 cents in paper^ or $1.00 in cloth. 

PRETTY LITTLE COUNTESS ZINA. By Henry 

Greville, author of " Dosia." Paper, 75 cents; cloth, -$1.25. 
GABRIELLE; or, The House of Maureze. By Henry 

Greville. Price 50 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 
MARRYING OFF A DAUGHTER. By Henry Grhille, 

author of " Dosia." Paper, 75 cents; or $1.25 in cloth. 
DOURNOF. A Russian Novel Paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
LUCIE RODE Y. By Henry GriviUe. Paper,50cents; cloth, $1.00. 
A FRIEND. By Henry GrhiUe. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 
MARKOF. A Russian Novel. By Henry Greville, author of 

"Saveli's Expiation." Paper, 75 cents; or in cloth, $1.50. 

tf^ Above Books are for sale by all Booksellers^ at all News Stands everywhere, and 
on all Bail- Road Trains, or copies of any a/ie, or all of the books, wiU be sent to any one, 
at once, per mail, post-paid, on remitting the price of the ones wanted to the PMisherSy' 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Pliila^g^, Pa. 
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